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Flour Production: 


U.S. February Output 
19.2 Million Sacks 


Canadian Offtake Climbs 
By 400,000 Sacks at 
Crop Year's Half-Way Mark 
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FLAARY 


CRUST 


For Pies Like the Name 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 






MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 





Atkinson 
delivers it! 








HEAT CAN HURT—MILLING causes friction. Too much friction causes 
heat. Years ago Atkinson quit testing milling temperature by “‘feel’’, now 
relies on fast, precise gauges. We'll do anything to insure uniformity—for 
your production. 





Don’t take less than you can get from ATKINSON 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS — 
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Yes, people in this country enjoy bread 
every meal—because our bakers have 
made bread so convenient, so vitamin- 
fortified, so wholesome, appetizing and 


What’s the rumpus? Simply that Junior 
figures he needs that hot jellied 
toast more than Sis does. And Mom’s 


Mona Lisa smile perhaps comes from the good to eat! 

2 mental sat isf action of starting her More and more of these progressive bakers 
family s day right, with a good hot breakfast rely on us, as bakery flour specialists, for 
in the best American tradition—with toast! 

flours of dependable performance, backed 


by our specialized service. To such an 
extent that they have made Commander- 
Larabee first in bakery flours. 












If you are not making use of our special- 
ized services, why not send a part of your 
business our way? We’ll be glad to pay 
the freight on your wire or phone call... 
and give you the most pleasing product 
and service you’ve ever had! 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


MINNEAPOL!S @il@feleslestcislel ad Se leclelatcee KANSAS CITY 
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Congressional Inquiry Delays Trade 
Proposals for Improved Merchandising 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The grain trade 
drive to obtain a more important 


share in the marketing and merchan- 
dising of Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks met a temporary setback when 
top policy makers of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture failed to raise 
the issue at a meeting March 13. 
(The Miller, March 11, page 3.) It 
now appears that any ruling on the 
proposals will not be made until later 
this week. 

Some elements in Congress are re- 
ported to have caused the delay by 
raising questions regarding the legal- 
ity of certain facets in the proposals. 

The nine-man grain trade commit- 
tee, led by Carl C. Farrington, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, was 
scheduled to testify March 18 before 
a subcommittee on agricultural ap- 
propriations, headed by Rep. Jamie 
L. Whitten (D., Miss.). 

USDA officials say they have re- 
ported favorably on the proposals 
presented by the trade committee to 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, at a meeting in Washington 
March 7. When the delay at the con- 
gressional level is cleared, the de- 
partment, they say, is prepared to 
adopt the proposals. 

The Congressional objections come 
from cotton-minded legislators who 
protest that the current program for 
selling cotton in export markets on a 
bid basis has been eminently success- 
ful and consequently there is no rea- 
son to alter that operation. 

These objections to a_ subsidy-in- 
kind program for cotton are carried 
over to the proposal to introduce 
either a cash or subsidy-in-kind pro- 
gram for all grains, rice, dry beans, 
oilseed crops (as necessary) and cot- 
ton. It is contended that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. does not have 
authority under its charter to make 
subsidy payments of this nature, ex- 
cept for wheat, which, it is agreed, 
can be subsidized for export on the 
precedent of the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

While congressional sources are 
challenging the right of USDA to 
invoke subsidy payments on other ex- 





ports, it is believed that departmen- 
tal legal authorities have already pre- 
pared an opinion justifying the use 
of subsidy techniques on grain and 
cotton exports. 

It is feared that if USDA decides 
to act on such legal advice, the House 
appropriations sub-committee might 
write into its measure a specific ban 
on the use of funds for this purpose, 
unless persuaded to the contrary. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


Death of Pestend 


Milling Executive 
Brings Lawsuit 


PORTLAND — Damages of $500,- 
000 are sought in a suit filed against 
the U.S. government in federal court 
as a result of a mid-air collision in 
which Mark Peter Miller lost his life 
on June 1, 1956. Mr. Miller, 32, pres- 
ident of the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co. of Portland, was flying his own 
plane near Boeing Feld, Seattle, when 
the crash occurred. 

Mrs. Florence I. Miller, widow of 
Mr. Miller and Mrs. Catherine M. 
Smith, his sister, acting as executrix- 
es of his estate, filed the suit. The 
complaint blames the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, as agent of the 
government while operating a control 
tower at Boeing Feld, for allegedly 
failing to warn the occupants of both 
Miller’s plane and another plane that 
the other was in the control zone. 

Surviving Mr. Miller besides his 
widow, sister and mother, are three 
children. 
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BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION STARTED 

JETMORE, KANSAS — The Jet- 
more Cooperative has started con- 
struction of a 525,000 bu. addition to 
its elevator. Fourteen concrete tanks 
will be added to the east end of the 
present structure. The addition will 
boost total capacity here to 1,025,000 
bu. Lewis Webster is manager. Work 
is slated to be completed in June. 
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February Flour 






Production 


Totals 19.2 Million Sacks 
To Top Same Period in 1957 


By WALTER C. SMITH 


Northwestern Miller Research Director 


U.S. wheat flour production in 


February, as estimated by The 
Northwestern Miller’s research de- 
partment, totaled 19,220,000 sacks. 


Output averaged 961,000 sacks a day 
for the 20 working days. Production 


and output declined from January, 
due in a large measure to two less 
working days, but increased over 


February, 1957. February of last year 
also had 20 working days. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports submitted by mills in the 
principal production centers and re- 
gions which account for approximate- 
ly 75% of total U.S. output 

The estimated February produc- 
tion represents a decrease of 13.5% 
from the January production of 21,- 
715,000 sacks reported by the Bureau 


of the Census. It is 1.2% more than 
the 19,156,000 sacks reported for 
February, 1957. The February esti- 


mated daily average output of 961,000 
sacks represents a 2.5% 


from the January average of 987,000 


decrease 


sacks. It is, however, 1.2% over the 
February, 1957, daily average of 958,- 
000 sacks, when there were the same 
number of working days. 


All of the five major production 
areas covered by The Northwestern 
Miller survey showed production de- 
clines for February when compared 
with January returns. Compared with 
February, 1957, however, only three 
showed estimated decreases, 
two showed increases. De- 
were in the Southwest, 5,- 
517,400 sacks compared with 5,678,- 
800; Buffalo, 2,120,400 sacks against 
2,232,100 and the North Pacific coast 
1,253,400 sacks compared with 1,256,- 


areas 
while 


creases 


100. Increases were in the North- 
west, an area which covers Minne- 
apolis and the interior Northwest 


3,026,800 sacks against 2,712,800, and 
the Central and Southeast region with 
2,323,900 sacks compared with 2,196,- 
500 in February, 1957. 
Computations of current flour pro- 
duction appear weekly in The North- 


western Miller as part of the statis 
tical service for readers. (See page 
9) 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Production for February, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Baffalo, Kansas City and Minneapoli« 


represent 100% of production at those points. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 


BUFFALO . , 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS .... 1 
Percent of U.S. Total . ee 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S.. 1 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


*Bureau of the Census reported 


for January, 1958 


proc 


In sacks. 

February January February 
1958 1958 1957 
1,059,300 1,176,100 912, 600 
1,967,500 2,261,800 1,800,200 
3,026,800 3,437,900 2,712,800 
1.040.100 1.357.400 1,225,000 
4,477,300 5,024 500 4.453 800 
5,517,400 6,381,900 5,678,800 
2,120,400 2,600,500 2,232,100 
2,323,900 2,630,700 2,196,500 
1,253,400 1,392,300 1,256,400 
4,241,900 16,443,300 14,076,600 

74.1 74.0 74.5 
9,220,000 22,220,700* 18,894,800) 
961,000 1,010,000* 944,700) 


juction of 21,715,000 (987,000 daily) 


+Bureau of the Census reported production of 19,156,000 sacks (958,000 daily) 


for February, 1957 
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The Case for Robinson-Patman Amendment 


HERE are two sides to every question and 
z more than one point of view in every debate. 
Because it is the unbounden duty of a reputable 
business paper to insure that both sides of any ar- 
gument are fairly presented and represented, here 
are some comments on an editorial which ap- 
peared on this page in the issue of Feb. 25. The 
editorial dealt with the dangers which might arise 
for the flour trade if the proposed amendment to 
the Robinson-Patman Act goes through. The Mill- 
ers National Federation has already gone on rec- 
ord as opposing the amendment. 

Briefly, the amendment would eliminate the 
“good faith” defense for all practical purposes. The 
right of business men, determined by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, to reduce prices to some customers, 
but not to others, when they do so in good faith 
to meet a competitor's price, would not exist. 

One correspondent—not connected directly with 
flour milling but distinguished in his own particu- 
lar sphere of agricultural endeavor and experi- 
enced in the merchandising business—admits that 
the editorial had some justification although, in his 
opinion, it does not go deep enough into what he 
considers are the actual facts. At the present mo- 
ment conditions are far from normal in the field of 
selling merchandise —in fact some organizations 
have gone almost panicky, he asserts. 

The correspondent declares that many so-called 
“wonder” executives of the past 15-18 years have 
adopted methods which will eliminate, by unfair 
and illegal competition, many small companies and 
in the end injure themselves and the branch of the 
industry in which they operate. 

He goes on to say: “Usually small companies 


operate in one segment or branch of an industry 
and/or in a limited area of the nation. The large 
companies can go into these fields, with illegal and 
destructive methods, because the sales in such 
areas represent only a very small portion of the 
total business. Putting it another way, a large com- 
pany can do this vicious elimination of small com- 
petitors and it may only affect 1% of its total busi- 
ness. Whether a large company makes $20 million 
instead of $21 million profit, due to unwise pricing 
or selling methods of its products, is never known 
to the stockholders; it is readily covered up by 
management. 

“There was a time over the past 35 years when 
large companies would find a small concern doing 
a desirable business, they would buy that com- 
pany either by cash or stock issues, but since the 
government stopped this method of growth for the 
large companies some of them, in their eagerness 
to grow, are using the sectional price discrimina- 
tion method to drive the small concerns out of bus- 
iness and unless we have a strong Clayton anti- 
trust law, a strong Robinson-Patman law and a 
strong Federal Trade law, duly and promptly en- 
forced by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice, small companies will dis- 
appear rapidly and in the not too far distant future 
many large companies might well become national- 
ized in our present trend of creeping socialism.” 

The arguments advanced are similar, in many 
ways, to those put forward by the protagonists of 
the amendment in Congress. They have cited the 
old battle of the “bigs” versus the “smalls” and in 
order to keep the issue in the right perspective, at- 
tention must be given to these arguments. 


Canadian Milling Industry on the Upturn 


HOUGH Canadian millers are in no position 

to sit back and rub their hands with glee, 
there is certainly no reason to doubt that they 
are showing some pleasure at the latest produc- 
tion and export figures. Figures compiled at the 
half way mark—Jan. 31—in the current crop year 
show a marked improvement in business and out- 
put is up by nearly 400,000 cwt. Certain markets, 
particularly the U.K., show more healthy signs for 
the Canadians than they have done for a long 
time. 

True, some non-Commonwealth markets regis- 
ter declines; and pricewise the Canadian millers 
have some grounds for apprehension. Yet these 
factors are common to all flour exporting coun- 
tries, not least of all the U.S. Even so, the selling 
efforts of the Canadian export staffs and the con- 
tinued cooperation of the importers are paying off 
in a better volume of business. The export depart- 
ments did not fail to take their opportunities and 
that is one of the secrets of good selling. 

Aiding these efforts, undoubtedly, has been the 
higher protein content of the last wheat crop, just 
as everybody associated with the flour trade in 
Canada and the U.S. expected it would. But let 
there be no predilection to modesty or an acknowl- 
edgement of fortuitous circumstances on the part 
of the Canadian salesmen. They are doing a good 
job and their U.S. counterparts admire their ag- 
gressiveness and that is as it should be. 

A study of the table on page 12 of this issue 
reveals that exports in the period August-January, 


inclusive, totaled 8,256,819 cwt. compared with 
7,850,421 at the same time last year, an increase 
of 406,398 cwt. The Commonwealth countries, col- 
lectively, have bought 627,558 cwt. more than in 
the comparable six months of 1956-57, thus off- 
setting the decrease of 221,160 cwt. in the total 
lifted by foreign countries. 

Importers everywhere do a fine job for over- 
seas millers—whether they be Canadian, Austra- 
lian or American—and they, too, must share in 
the credit for a job well done. It should not be 
forgotten that an importer whose country’s off- 
take shows a decline has probably had to work 
harder for his business than an importer whose 
national intake shows an improvement. 

The British increased their sales in the first 
half of the current crop year, compared with the 
same period in the last, by no less than 597,000 
cwt. Probably the inability of the Australian 
millers to provide the British market with all that 
could be absorbed had something to do with this, 
but this does not alter the fact that selling im- 
ported flour in the British Isles today is a difficult 
proposition. The competition emanating from the 
home mills, some of the leading components firmly 
entrenched in the bakery business, is rough and 
tough. 

It is certain that the Canadian millers are 
appreciative of the cooperation and loyalty of 
their representatives in London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow and Belfast and elsewhere in what is still 
Canada’s biggest and most valuable market. 
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Maine Farmers’ 
“Bids” Accepted 
In Soil Bank Trial 


WASHINGTON — Acceptance of 
354 “bids” made by Maine farmers 
offering 20,273 acres of cropland to 
be put in the 1958 conservation re- 
serve of the soil bank has been an- 
nounced by Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture. Made under a 
special “trial” program, the bids are 
the per-acre rates of annual payments 
farmers said they would accept to 


” 


put all eligible cropland on their 
farms in the program for five or 10 
years. 

Mr. Benson said that 354 of the 


some 1,400 bids made in Maine were 
at rates, evaluated on a productivity 


basis, not greater than an $11.57 
state average rate per acre. The 
state average rate for the regular 
conservation reserve program is $9. 

“Using an average state rate of 
$11.57 per acre, it was possible to 
accept one fourth Of all ‘bids’ made 


and about one fourth of the acreage 
offered by Maine farmers under this 
special program,” Mr. Benson 
“Of the land covered by bids to be 
accepted, a good share, about one- 
half, is in the better cropland area 
in Maine—a state which has no acre- 
age reserve program. 


said. 


“Since the state average payment 
rate at which we could accept such a 
high percentage of Maine bids was 
not too much greater than that avail- 
able to farmers under the regular 
conservation reserve program, we felt 
justified in taking this action. 

“Similar conditions did 
in the other three states Illinois, 
Nebraska and Tennessee where the 
trial ‘bid’ program was offered. At a 
comparable average payment rate in 
those states we could have accepted 
only a negligible percentage of the 
bids and acreage offered—not enough 
to make it practicable to accept any 
of the bids.” 


not exist 


Generally 
states where 


speaking, in the three 
all bids were rejected, 
the bids were considered to be too 
high in relation to the productivity 
and rental value of average land 
there. In addition, the bid level was 
such that approximately double the 
average rate per acre established for 
the existing conservation § reserve 
would have been necessary to take 
any appreciable amount of cropland 
out of production. The prospective 
benefits did not justify the depart- 
ment in going to such a level of 
rental payments. 

Within a few days, Maine farmers 
who filed bids will be notified by 
county agricultural stabilization and 
conservation offices whether their bids 
have been accepted or _ rejected. 
Farmers whose bids are not accept- 
ed still may put land in the regular 


conservation reserve program for 
1958 before it closes on April 15 
California Reports 
Fewer Grain Mills 

SAN FRANCISCO — The number 


of firms producing grain mill prod- 
ucts in California fell from an esti- 
mated 227 during April-June, 1956 
to 217 for the same period in 1957, 
according to the division of research 
and statistics of the California State 
Department of Employment. 

The number of employees in these 
firms held almost even, at an aver- 
age of about 8,000 for each of the 
three spring months. 
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LAKEHEAD IN NO 
RUSH TO OPEN 


FT. WILLIAM — While navigation 
at lower lake ports is now under way, 
some 10 days ahead of last year, the 
movement out of the Canadian Lake- 
head will set no record. Ice condi- 
tions favor an early opening at the 
lakehead, but there is no urgent rush 
to get stocks east and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that ship owners or 
shippers are interested in paying in- 
surance rates that apply before April 
15. Available space is said to be a 
drug on the market largely because 
of idle ore boats that are expected to 
go begging for space well into the 
summer. There are suggestions that 
some ore boats are prepared to take 
on cargoes for storage revenue. Nav!- 
gation out of Montreal and lower St. 
Lawrence ports is expected by the 
end of March. 





Wheat Exports High 


In Canada; Flour Low 


WINNIPEG In the first six 
months of the current crop year ex- 
port clearances of Canadian wheat 
and flour to all destinations aggre- 


gated 149,435,857 bu 1 figure ex- 
ceeded only twice in the comparative 
period of the previous 11 crop years 
Flour exports for the six months end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1958, however, were the 
smallest in at least 12 years and 
amounted to just under 19 million 
bushels in terms of wheat. The com- 


parisons, compiled by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, are shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 
Tota 

Total Wheat wheat and 
Aug.-Jan wheat flour wheat flour 

bu bu bu 
1957-58 130,445,173 18,990,684 149,435,857 
1956-57 126,090.027 19,021.51 145,111,538 
1955-56 97,072,364 19,302,462 116,374,826 
1954-55 114,680,856 20,215,688 134,896,544 
1953-54 115,764,100 22,984,978 138,749,078 
1952-53 161,623,577 28,632,623 90,256,200 
1951-52 134,153,300 20,706,237 154,859,537 
1950-5! 80,153,697 24,510,519 104,664,216 
1949-50 96,959,718 22,396,230 119,355,948 
1948-49 74,052,441 27,438,363 101,490,804 
1947-48 63,359,270 33,603,085 96,962,355 
1946-47 76,011,998 34,507,525 0,519,523 





New York Solons Sidetrack 
Food Additive Legislation 





ALBANY, N.Y Proposed New 
York state legislation t I te the 
use of chemical additives in food was 
s detracked following a hearing con- 
ducted by the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Imitation Food Products 
(See The Miller, Jan ® 1958. pag 
24.) At the conc!u ) I he: 
Assemblyman Willard C. Drumn 
committee chairman, said that in h 
opinion plans for such legislation had 
best he et asid this ea I pe t 
further stud 

Mr. Drumm also announced plans 
to form a study committee, with th 
following nbers: Dr. Persia Camp- 
bell, consumer counsel to G Averell 
Harri! I Asse DIVW nal Ja et 
Hill Gordon, Chenar Coun Re 
publi Senator G R. Metcal 
Aub Republicar and either Dr 
He n | Hilleb sta healt} 
Cc pres¢ tafti ot 
tn iepart tna i by the 
comii n 

Unde ( sider: re two - 
t t bills: The first wv ld plac 
t} ‘ tr ‘ inder the 
su f the state health « 
pa t. This p1 n cording t 
ts would not cos taxp y- 

rt rt] plan w i 
put I n und he « rol o! 
tr aepartment izricu l 

d ts. J u cost $5 ( 
In earlier ssa to the state 
le re G Har r 
fa this proposal 

Basically Favored 

At wearing, even thos wh 
Spoke a st t bills said they w 
bas | n f r of additive « tro 
legislation, but virtually ¢ ry state 

sted that h a progr 
sl s up first at the t 
ley < fl gy laws il 
ous states. Persons fa Stat 
lev Ss said that whil es 
ma constitut 4 liat 
eme! the use shou ] 
lated t , . , It 
hazards 





Mainland China Still Negotiating 
For More Supplies of Canadian Wheat 


WIN NIPEG—Trade sources here 
report that further purchases of 
wheat are being negotiated by 
Mainland China. One cargo was 
sold March 6 (The Miller, March 11, 
page 3) and there were rumors at 
that time concerning China's fur- 
ther intentions. Evidence that at 
least one further cargo will move 
is provided by the fact that freight 
has been booked for shipment from 
the Pacific coast in early May. 


China has also purchased 1,000 tons 
wheat from France, but there are no 


further reports concerning possible 


additional purchases from that 
source 
Marketmen believe that the Chi- 


nese are facing a serious shortage of 
wheat and other grains. A prolonged 
dry spell which started in the north- 
ern wheat growing belt last August 
has cut back production considerab- 
ly. Lack of moisture hindered plant- 
ing operations and threatened germi- 
nation. No rain in appreciable quan- 
came until late October and 
that missed a major part of the wheat 
zone 


tities 


Speaking in Nanaimo, B. C., on 


with the Chine 


market in a big way 


mment that 
between 
the west 
interna- 
Mentioned 
it and flour 
ng of trade 
se could play a big part 
surpluses in 


ning tension 
nmunist world and 

’ the 
whe 
is felt that the open 


‘ing burdensome 


1.S., surpluses which, it is point- 


ire an oppressive factor 1 
iternational grain and flour 
British traders believe that 

of this oppression would 

r healthier trade all around 
U.S. Department of State has 
d to allow any trade in wheat 
ur with China because it sup- 


tne Nat nalist Chinese based 

sa. At one time around 15‘ 
st’s wheat ] 
the 


went to China either in 


»f whole grain or as flour. 





Here re some sample arguments 

! the bills 

“Anything can be deleterious if 
taken in an overdose De. 4. 
Sebrell, director of the Institute of 
Nutritional Services at Columbia Uni- 
ereity 

Conflicting laws in various states 

uldn’'t affect the corner bake shop 
but they would ruin us John B 
McGovern, counsel for the National 
Biscuit Cr 

Supporters of the plan said 

“I believe the public is losing con- 
fidence in food; their confidence will 
continue to weaken if a law isn't 
passed Dr. Edwin Ludewig, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Food and Drugs, 
N York City 

Homemakers are delighted with 
the ne foods; but they're. primarily 
concerned with safety; the manufac- 
urers should be given the responsi- 
bility of proving their chemicals are 
nless Mrs. William S. Shary 
president of the State Federation of 
Won s Clubs, an organization of 
5.000 womer 

oo 


Pillsbury President 
Gives Optimistic 
View on Business 


HAMILTON, OHIO—Paul S. Gerot, 

president f Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

ted here March 13 for talks with 

executives f the Pillsbury’s mix 

1ufactu plant in Hamilton 

Mr. Gerot et with Van R. Holmes, 

I t mar I nd expressed optim- 

sn er t business outlook for 

Pillsbury H installation in 

M G said he believed 1958 

\\ d year for the food in- 

t i r sales, although 

< ( s competitive pressure 

s i keep rgins at their present 

O ess analysts tell me 

t ff the current decline 

siness lt by some industries 

be short lived and that 

k forward to the 

stre t their positions in the 
Mi Gel said 

Mr. G s tour of company 

( es vill take him to 10 

Pillsbury plants and sales offices in 

iwest 1 south 


New Mill Planned 


In Australia 


BRISBANI A new flour mill and 


feed plant is to be built at Dalby, 125 
miles west here, in the heart of 
wnat s eputed S tne best wheat 
\ é Darl Downs 
The machinery will be manufac- 
red the Rochdale, England, fac- 
tories of Thomas Robinson & Son, 





Ltd. Associated in the project will be 
the firm’s Austral subsidiary 
Thomas Robinson & Son (Pty.), Ltd 
nd B es Milling, Ltd. The com- 
panies concerned have designed a low 
cost building with only one floor to 
house both th lliing and wheat 
ch machinery. Complete Robin- 
son pneumatic conveying systems will 

nstalled in the mill and in the 


ining department. The feed 
plant will incorporate sheep and cat- 








ST. PAUL—Completion of the pro- 
gram for the 43rd annual meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists has been announced. The 
preliminary program was announced 
in February. (See The Miller, Feb. 
18, 1958, page 10.) The meeting will 
be held in Cincinnati at the Nether- 
land Hilton Hotel April 7-11. 

Host for the meeting will be the 
Cincinnati Section of AACC. Ralph 
Cc. Lakamp, Kroger Food Foundation, 
is in charge of local arrangements. 
James W. Evans, American Maize- 
Products Co., Roby, Ind., has ar- 
ranged the program. 

Three guest speakers will address 
the opening session April 8. They are 
John P. Snyder, Jr., vice president in 





J. Leroy 
Snyder, Jr. Welsh 


John P. 


charge of production, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; J. Leroy Welsh, 
president, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha, and R. G. Ruark, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the technical divi- 
sion, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York. 

Sounding the keynote of the meet- 
ing will be Dr. William B. Bradley, 
scientific director of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, and 
president of AACC. Dr. Bradley has 
been with AIB since 1945, attaining 
his present position in 1950. He has 
served AACC on many committees 
and in local arrangements and pro- 
gram work for annual meetings. At 
present he is a member of the edi- 
torial board. 

Mr. Ruark will speak on the “Fu- 
ture of the Corn Wet-Milling Indus- 
try.” Mr. Ruark was at the Mellon 
Institute as a fel- 
low and later as 
an administrative 
fellow during peri- 
ods between 1932 
and 1948, sepa- 
rated by an as- 
signment on the 
War _ Production 
Board. He joined 
Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. in 1944 
and assumed his 
present adminis- 
trative duties in the technical divi- 
sion, under the president and vice 
president, in 1952. 

“The Future of the Wheat Milling 
Industry” will be discussed by Mr. 
Snyder. Since 1935 when he began at 
Pillsbury A mill and the Minneapolis 
experimental mill and until January, 
1952, Mr. Snyder served in various 
capacities in the company’s opera- 
tions, for a time in Springfield, I1., 
and more recently as general fore- 
man of the A mill in Minneapolis. 
During World War II he served first 
with Army ordnance and later in the 
Navy. He is a member of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. 

Mr. Welsh has served as chairman 
of President Eisenhower’s Bi-par- 





R. G. Ruark 
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Completion of Program Announced 
For AACC Meeting at Cincinnati 


tisan Committee on Increased Indus- 
trial Uses of Agricultural Products 
and will discuss the report of this 
committee and proposed legislation. 
He is a native of Nebraska and a 
well-known grain operator in Omaha, 
and chairman of the board of regents 
of the University of Nebraska. He 
has served as president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., 
the Omaha Grain Exchange and the 
Ad-Sell League of Omaha. In World 
War I Mr. Welsh was a member of 
a balloon squadron and now main- 
tains that interest as a board mem- 
ber of the National Aeronautics Assn. 


Technical Program 


The technical program will include 
the presentation of 50 papers. The 
technical papers are divided into five 
groups. 

Under the chemistry and _ tech- 
nology of flour group, 12 papers will 
present new data on long-standing 
questions and problems. Contribu- 
tions from J. W. Pence, H. A. Sokol, 
D. K. Mecham, and others at West- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Albany, Cal., will deal 
with “Starch and protein systems of 
individual fiours in loaf volume pro- 
duction.” Two papers on “Sulfhydryl 
groups in wheat flours and doughs” 
will be presented by the same group 
and another paper on this subject 
will be presented by I. Hlynka and H. 
Matsumoto of Canada’s Grain Re- 
search Laboratory, Winnipeg. A re- 
port by P. J. Mattern and R. M. 
Sandstedt, University of Nebraska, 
will deal with the “State of oxidation 
of a flour vs. its fermentation toler- 
ance,” while a report on “Proportion- 
ality between structural relaxation 
constants and bromate effect in 
dough” will be presented by Dr. 
Hlynka and R. R. Matsuo of the 
Grain Research Laboratory. 

In separate reports K. A. Gilles of 
General Mills, Inc., and R. Bequette 
of Kansas State College, with their 
co-workers, will give insight into 
problems involving flour quality. J. C. 
Rankin et al. of Northern Utilization 
Laboratories, USDA, Peoria, Il, will 
present the latest data on “Prepara- 
tion and properties of hydroxyethyl- 
ated cereal flours.” 

The growing importance of starch- 
es in cereal science and the need for 
greater understanding of their com- 
plex physical properties will be 
stressed in several papers. From Pur- 


due University, H. H. Kramer will 
report on “High-amylose corn” and 
R. L. Whistler on “Microstructures 
in starch granules.” Papers by W. R. 
Fetzer, Clinton Corn Processing Co.; 
H. W. Leach, Corn Products Refining 
Co., and L. A. Wollermann, American 
Maize-Products Co., deal with starch 
pastes, swelling and solubility pat- 
terns of various starches, and proper- 
ties of pregelatinized starches. In 
this area also, the USDA Northern 
Utilization Laboratories will contrib- 
ute two papers dealing with basic re- 
search on corn and wheat. 

Heavy attendance is expected 
among members actively employed in 
the cerea] food industries, to hear 
papers on baking and bakery prod- 
ucts, wheat and wheat gluten, and 
general cereal science and technology. 
In three papers H. F. Zobel, F. R. 
Senti, J. E. Cluskey and N. W. Taylor 
of Northern Utilization Laboratories, 
throw new light on bread staling. In 
“Staling studies of bread made with 
flour fractions,” W. G. Bechtel of the 
American Institute of Baking pre- 
sents the fifth of a series of papers. 
“Microphotographic studies of doughs 
and baked goods” by E. Hanssen, H 
Bahlsens Keksfabrik K-G, Hannover, 
Germany, are expected to comple- 
ment these studies. “The effect of 
heat on batters” by Eileen Brady and 
R. C. A. Bradshaw of Quaker Oats 
Company will also employ photo- 
graphic studies. 

Reports on new procedures, addi- 
tives and products will include aspects 
of the brew process of bread manu- 
facture, by J. W. Lee and W. F. Ged- 
des of the University of Minnesota. 
E. G. Bayfield et al. of Florida State 
University have explored the effect 
of “Gums and some hydrophilic col- 
loids as bread additives."”” The Quar- 
termaster Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces will reveal de- 
tails of studies relating to bread 
flavor precursors in yeast-fermented 
media and the leavening system for 
an instant bread mix. 

R. A. Anderson, V. F. Pfeifer et 
al., in two papers from the Northern 
Utilization Laboratories, deal with 
the separation of gluten from wheat 
flour. Sing-ping Lai and others at 
Kansas State College and the Hard 
Winter Wheat Quality Laboratory, 
Crops Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, present fur- 
ther data on the “Treatment of wheat 
with ionizing radiations.” 





USDA Orders 22.6 Million Lb. Flour 
For ICA Program In Bolivia 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture March 14 or- 
dered 22,607,000 lb. 72% extraction 
wheat flour for shipment to Bolivia. 
The purchase is being made under an 


International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration requisition. The flour will be 
packed in 100 Ib. bags and will be 
shipped from mills by March 20. De- 
tails of the order follow: 


Processing 
charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity 100 Ib. 
Rr ee ee er ee Pe Shawnee, Okla. 320,000 $5.54 
180,000 5.58 
Aibllene Plour: Miles Coe. . nis ccciccscccscccns Abilene, Kansas 1,000,000 5.61 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ....... Atchison, Kansas, and Enid, Okla. 500,000 5.494 
500,000 5.514 
500,000 5.544 
750,000 5.594 
4,000,000 5.555 
4,000,000 5.585 
6,000 5.615 
Mem Tra WG Ge. ooo cnsesssseces Arkansas City, Kansas 500,000 5.5 
500,000 5.59 
500,00¢ 5.60 
General Mills, Inc. ...... Kansas City; Wichita Falls, Texas; 
El Reno, Okla., and Hopkinsville, Ky. 2,561,000 5.61 
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Nandor Szacz 


Nandor Szacz, 
GMI Specialist 
In Milling, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—N andor Szacz, 
65, internationally-known milling spe- 
cialist, died recently at Minneapolis 
after a year-long illness. He was head 
of the milling department at the Cen- 
tral Research Laboratories of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Szacz, a native of Hungary, 
was the son of a flour miller. During 
his lifetime he had made many nota- 
ble contributions to the field of mill- 
ing. Mr. Szacz was educated in Ger- 
many, graduating from Engineering 
College at Karlsruhe. He also attend- 
ed Polytechmcum at Budapest. He 
was a machine designer and special- 
ized in milling machine design all his 
life. 

Mr. Szacz came to the U.S. about 
1940. Previous to that he had been a 
flour milling machine designer at the 
First Hungarian Agriculture and Mill- 
ing Machine Works, Budapest, and 
technical director for the First Wie- 
ner Walzmuhle, Vienna. 

Survivors include his wife Kather- 
ine; a son Paul, a lawyer now study- 
ing in Germany on a Fulbright 
scholarship, and a recently-married 
daughter, Veronica, formerly a teach- 
ing assistant at the University of 
Minnesota and Education Director for 
the Minneapolis Area Girl Scout 
Council. 

Earlier this year, GMI board of di- 
rectors voted Mr. Szacz a citation 
for his outstanding contributions to 
the company’s milling program. 





Commander Sets 


Mill Fire Loss 
At $150,000 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Dam- 
age caused by fire at the Hutchinson 
plant of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. Feb. 27 has tentatively 
been fixed at $150,000. George De- 
Graw, manager, said the survey of 
damage is not yet complete, and the 
figure may be altered. 

The fire destroyed the wheat tem- 
pering system at the plant. Company 
officials estimated that the mill would 
be closed for about 60 days while de- 
bris is being cleaned up and the dam- 
age to building and equipment re- 
paired. 
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R. C. Woodworth 


Grain Men Request 
Congressional Halt 


To Nationalization 


WASHINGTON—Farm Belt sena- 
tors and congressmen were asked 
March 18 to “halt and reverse a long- 
term trend toward nationalization of 
the grain marketing system.” 

Robert C. Woodworth, vice presi- 
dent of Cargill, Inc., director of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
spoke for secretaries of the associa- 
tion’s state affiliates before an esti- 
mated 50 congressional guests at the 
Shoreham hotel. 

Mr. Woodworth said that too much 
power and discretion have been given 
government agencies, especially the 
Commodity Credit Corp., by farm 
and crop legislation now in effect. He 
asked that future legislation contain 
“the strongest possible strictures 
against nationalization,” and _ that 
“every effort be used to prevent its 
further growth through administra- 
tive agencies.” 

“The grain trade network of pri- 
vate firms engaged in procuring, mov- 
ing and merchandising grain from 
the farm to domestic consumption 
or export has a cost of activity lower 
than that of handling any other agri- 
cultural product,” said Mr. Wood- 
worth. “But CCC, in managing gov- 
ernment stocks of surplus grain ac- 
quired under support programs, has 
felt impelled to extend its authority 
ever farther when faced with the na- 
tural uncertainties and vicissitudes of 
the grain economy. This has resulted 
in the injection of arbitrary and un- 
economic policies in grain handling 
and has drastically altered the prov- 
en patterns of grain movement.” 


Example of Handling 


As an example of CCC participa- 
tion in grain handling, Mr. Woodworth 
said the CCC has now become the 
largest shipper of grain on the Great 
Lakes system and “the main competi- 
tor with the private trade for grain 
boat charters.” The grain industry 
has proposed two major changes in 
CCC policy that would help return 
merchandising responsibility to free 
channels, he said. They are: 

@A requirement that sale of gov- 
ernment stocks of grain for domestic 
consumption be made competitively 
and for unrestricted use at the mar- 
keting place nearest CCC’s point of 
acquisition. This would prevent by- 
passing of local grain handlers, ex- 
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pand the total market for grain and 
reduce government merchandising ac- 
tivities that compete with private 
firms. 

@ Institution of a subsidy-in-kind 
or subsidy-in-cash program for the 
export of all U.S. grains. Such a pro- 
gram, patterned after the present pro- 
gram for wheat export, would cause 
the larger part of export supplies to 
be drawn from the free market rather 
than from government stocks. It 
would result in the direct impact of 
export demands on the current mar- 
ket price for grain, a continuing 
method of keeping U.S. production 
competitive in world markets, and a 
smaller take-over of surplus grain by 
CCC. Such a program is essentially 
important in view of the poor stor- 
ing quality of the 1957 corn crop, 
much of which suffered from unusual 
weather conditions during the last 
crop year, concluded Mr. Woodworth. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grandin Milling Co. 


Plant Lost in Fire 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. — The five- 
story corn milling building of the 
Grandin Milling Co. here was virtual- 
ly destroyed by fire. Damage is ex- 
pected to mount into many thousands 
of dollars. 

Danie! G. Grandin, company vice 
president, said the fire probably start- 
ed spontaneously in a rubbish pile. 
Then it spread rapidly up through 
grain chutes where the sprinkler sys- 
tem was unable to reach. 

Mr. Grandin praised the swift ac- 
tion of the firemen and effective 
operation of the sprinkler system for 
preventing the blaze from spreading 
to larger connected mill buildings. 
Mr. Grandin said that the top three 
stories of the building would have to 
be ripped down. He added that the 
first two floors might be saved. 





Politics and Agriculture: 





Presidential Veto Obvious 
For Senate’s ‘‘Freeze’”’ Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—With the over- 
hanging threat of a presidential 
veto of the general “freeze” of 
price supports and acreage allot- 
ments for 1958 crops at the higher 


level passed by the Senate last 
week, hopes for a return of $2 


wheat supports all but vanished. 
Prior to the passage of the bill in 
the Senate, Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, publicly pre- 
dicted that the President would 
veto the measure, if passed. The 


Senate vote indicates that there 
would not be enough votes to over- 
ride a veto. 


This probably means the end of all 
attempts to pass major farm legis- 
lation in this session of Congress and 
this is probably good since legislative 


experience in the past shows that 
measures adopted in election years 
are generally vote-catching devices 


not designed to solve basic problems. 

The general “freeze” bill is a most 
radical departure from repeated con- 
gressional edicts on farm policy. It is 
indefinite in nature, superseding the 
Farm Act of 1949 in many respects 
It casts aside the provisions of the 
flexible schedule of price supports 
based on the relationship of supply 
to normal demand in the case of basic 
commodities. 

For the non-basic storable commodi- 
ties it wipes out the statutory eight- 
point formula for setting the level of 
price supports for those crops and 
freezes them for some indefinite period 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ritz Visiting Far East 


Charles Ritz, 
board of Interna- 


MINNEAPOLIS 
chairman of the 


tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Ritz left March 12 on a two- 


month vacation trip to the Orient. 
They will meet Dr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Fansler of Minneapolis at Bangkok, 
Thailand, early in April and continue 
their tour of the Far East with them. 

Although Mr. Ritz developed In- 
ternational’s first export business in 
the Orient by mail in 1912, this is 
his first visit there. The entire trip 
will be made by plane and will in- 


clude stops at Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Cambodia, the Ma- 
lay States, Indonesia, Hong Kong, 
Formosa and Japan, covering some 
22,000 miles. 

On nine previous ocean crossings 
Mr. Ritz has made trips to many of 
the 74 foreign markets in which In- 
ternational does business today. 

Most recently, Mr. Ritz spent 10 
days in Russia with 33 other Midwest 
businessmen Other trips were to 
South and Central America, Europe, 
North Africa and the Near East. 





OFF TO FAR EAST—Waving goodbye as they prepare to board a Braniff 


Airlines plane on the first leg of their 


99 


wn 


000 mile trip to the Far East are Mr. 


and Mrs. Charles Ritz. Mr. Ritz is chairman of the board of International 


Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


at levels which may ultimately have no 
bearing on national requirements. Ad- 
vocates of the “freeze’’ bill have made 
no mention of these radical changes 
when they invoke arguments for the 
bill. 

Prior to the Senate action, congres- 
sional leaders, critical of the present 
pace at which Mr. Benson has pushed 
his policies, stated that it might have 
been wiser if he had slowed down this 
year. After another year of trial of 
the price support and acreage allot- 
ments they might have collapsed of 
their own weight. 

In 1959, Mr. Benson might have 
faced the dispersed fragments of the 
once proud and influential farm bloc, 
a condition which would probably 
have assured his ultimate victory. 

The farm program votes in the 
Senate last week can be construed 
as little short of political maneuver- 
ing and a tacit admission of the lack 
of agreement on any such legislation. 

Here’s how the maneuvering went: 
The Senate voted to approve the 
“freeze” resolution which would re- 
quire that the 1957 level of price sup- 
ports and acreage allotments for all 
commodities be retained for the 1958 
crops. The vote was 50-43. 

Immediately following this action 
the Senate, in a surprise move, re- 
jected by the same vote a similar but 
specific resolution which would have 
effected the same freeze result for 
dairy products alone. This dairy prod- 
ucts price support freeze was also 
included in the general freeze bill 
adopted by the Senate. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
offered the separate dairy freeze res- 
olution after the Senate Agriculture 
Committee had approved the general 
freeze resolution. He apparently 
sensed that the general freeze was 
probably headed for a veto and that 
the highly-controversial dairy issue 
could only be postponed in separate 
action where a White House veto 
was by no means assured. 


In fact, President Eisenhower re- 
cently remarked that he would con- 
template some concessions to the 


dairy industry. 

For some time it has been apparent 
to congressional observers that the 
Benson opposition was intent on send- 
ing to the White House a bill which 
would virtually insure a veto. 

It is extremely unlikely that 14 
senators who voted against the gen- 
eral “freeze” measure can be per- 
suaded to reverse themselves to over- 
ride. 

Dairy Situation 

The surprise vote to reject the 
dairy industry price support freeze 
when submitted alone thereby throws 
the entire farm legislation into a 
common pot. Two motives may be 
surmised on the part of the Senate 
leadership. 

First, an attempt to win over sup- 
port from senators friendly to the 
dairy industry but whose states are 
not primarily concerned with dairy 
as such, or, second, this is an effort 
to make indelibly sure that the bill 
will be vetoed and that the Benson 
regime and the White House will be 
tarred with the responsibility of low- 
ered price supports for wheat, dairy 
products, corn, rye and flaxseed. 
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Soft Wheat Flour Business 
Sparks Trading; Springs, 
Hard Wheat Sales Slow 








| 


A FAIRLY substantial round of 
soft wheat flour buying, prob- 
ably the best flurry in that type in 
several months, highlighted trading 
during the seven-day period which 
ended March 17. Buyers observed the 
same cautious attitude which marked 
recent purchases of springs and hard 
winter wheat flours, extending com- 
mitments only far enough to fulfill 
their needs until the new crop picture 
takes more tangible shape. 

The business pushed sales in the 
central states for the week to 80 or 
90% of capacity, and was augmented 
slightly by some hard and spring 
wheat flour sales in passing, although 
the period was generally rated slow 
for these types. 

Buyers of springs and Southwest 
flours are fairly well taken care of 
for the remaining months of the crop 
year. Those still needing supplies 
were discouraged by the irregularity 
of prices which rose steadily for sev- 
eral days and then dipped sharply 
The lack of confidence was height- 
ened by periodic reports of smail-lot 
sales at price concessions. Unable to 
see a specific trend, buyers chose to 
watch rather than buy. The whole 
market was overshadowed by the 
prospect of a heavy harvest of new 
crop wheat coming up in the South- 
west. 

Family flour brands were moving 
in fair amounts, and the week 
brought an announcement of a 10¢ 
reduction in nationally advertised 
labels. 

With sales generally slow for most 
types of flour, mills throughout the 
country were reportedly pressing for 
shipping directions. The success of 
their efforts ranged all the way from 
poor to fairly good. Shipping direc- 
tions and a fairly high level of pro- 
duction should be maintained for sev- 
eral weeks, however, as mills work 
on the heavy government flour awards 
recently contracted 

Production for the week by mills 
of the U.S. averaged 104% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 101% 
the previous week and 100% a year 
ago. All areas reporting showed pro- 
duction increases for the week with 
the exception of the Southwest. Buf- 
falo showed the sharpest increase for 
the week, 13%. (See tables on page 


9.) 
Northwest 

Minneapolis: The seven-day period 
ending March 17 resulted in a net 
loss of 4¢ in nominal spring wheat 
flour prices, but only after the col- 
lapse of a midweek spurt which car- 
ried quotations several cents higher 
than the previous week. 

Sales were scattered and for smal] 
lots, amounting to 55% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 64% 
the previous week and 70% a year 
ago. Purchases made were apparently 
at or near crop year low price levels, 
and in the face of a widespread re- 
luctance to extend commitments be- 
yond the start of the new crop year 
and its promise of even lower prices. 








With sales slow, mills have been 
pressing aggressively for shipping di- 
rections, which ranged from fair to 
good for the week. Shipments by 
spring wheat mills for the week 
amounted to 95% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 99% the previ- 
ous week and 102% a year ago. 

As in other areas, spring wheat 
mills reported a 10¢ dip in advertised 
brands of family flour. Sales were 
slow. 

Clears were unchanged in price, 
with demand offset, as in previous 
weeks, by a comfortable mill bal- 
ance of offerings. 

Running time averaged just about 
5 days. Production by mills at Min- 
neapolis amounted to 110% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 109% 
the previous week and 90% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the inter- 
ior Northwest amounted to 105%, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 105% a vear ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 106% of capacity, com- 
pared with 105% the previous week 
and 99% a year ago. 

Quotations March 14, 100-Ib. cot- 
tons, carlots Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent bakery flour $5.83¢ 
5.93, short $5.93@6.03, high gluten 
$6.13@6.23, whole wheat $5.83@5.93; 
family flour $6.35@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Government business 
made up over half of the sales of 
hard winter wheat flour by mills in 
the Southwest last week. The week’s 
total volume amounted to 45% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
237% for the previous week and 38% 
a year ago. 

Bakery flour sales last week were 
confined mainly to the very small 
tail-end of the flurry of bookings that 


occurred the end of the previous 
week. Flour costs advanced about 12¢ 
during the week and tended to reduce 
price concessions. Most chain bakers 
are booked about as far ahead as they 
want to be, some nearly to new crop 
time. It is believed that several in- 
dependent bakers will need flour 
within the next 30 days, but these 
buyers reportedly are not concerned 
about the runup in prices last week, 
feeling that when they get ready to 
add to inventories prices will be back 
to the level they have been for sever- 
al months. 

Bakery directions are spotty, being 
slow for some mills and fairly good 
for others. Bakers who are slow with 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











directions say that spring weather 
would help consumption of picnic- 
type breads and bring better busi- 
ness. 

Family flour bookings are very 
scarce as far as jobbers and whole- 
salers are concerned, but there has 
been some blender business, several 
buying supplies for 30 to 60 days. 
Family flour directions are rated 
pretty good. The nationally advert- 
ised brands were reduced in price by 
10¢ sack. 

Export flour workings have been 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, pace 28) 





Demand for Durum, Semolina Products 
Strong; Receipts Light, Grind Heavy 


6 &- seven-day period ending 
March 17 was marked by a 


continuance of the over all tightness 
of durum and _ semolina_ supplies 
which has dominated pre-Easter trad- 
ing for several weeks. Mill grind 
continued to exceed six days, pressed 
by a steady call for shipping direc- 
tions. Durum receipts were light, to- 
taling barely 180 cars. 

Durum prices rose 2¢ for the week. 
Semolina was up and down during 
the period, finally closing March 14 
5¢ net higher than at the same time 
the previous week. 

Mill representatives expect the 
heavy call for directions to ease soon 
as the Lenten season draws to a 
close. Meanwhile, manufacturers con- 
tinue to dispose of their macaroni 
products at a fairly brisk rate. In 
the East reports are already being 
made of a slower pace of retail sales, 
and the consensus is that supplies 
now being drawn will be adequate for 


requirements of the remaining weeks 
before Easter. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 134% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 122% 
the previous week and 102% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 14 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.39@2.41 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.33@2.36 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 


five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 


March 9-15 157,500 210,652 134 
Previous week 157,500 190,448 122 
Year ago ...... 156,500 159,850 102 
Crop year 

. production 

July 1, 1957-March 15, 1958 ....... 6,413,590 
July |, 1956-March 16, 1957 ....... 5,602,227 
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Millfeed Demand 
Steady, Prices 


Remain Firm 


ILLFEED demand during the 

seven-day period ending March 
17 continued at the same brisk pace 
which characterized most of Febru- 
ary and early March. The only no- 
ticeable softening occurred in the 
Southwest, where slightly better sup- 
plies caused prices to ease 25¢. Snowy 
weather and a brisk mixer demand, 
however, continued to lend a firm 
undertone to the market despite 
growing opinion that the steady rise 
in business of the past several weeks 
is due to level off. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
50,807 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,119 tons 
in the previous week and 52,029 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand was 
brisk, particularly for middlings, and 
mills were unable to quote shipment 
for less than a week ahead, and some 
no earlier than the first week of 
April. Bran and middlings’ prices 
were unchanged the first seven-day 
period without a rise in several 
weeks. Mill representatives credited 
the lack of supplies on which to quote 
with stemming the rise, rather than 
any decline in demand. 

Sacked demand eased somewhat 
last week, apparently due to prolong- 
ed buying by the country trade for 
several weeks now. But mixer de- 
mand for bulk feeds was reportedly 
as good as ever, and more snow and 
inclement weather in the East and 
Southwest again stimulated interest 
which spread to the interior North- 
west and Minneapolis. Red dog de- 
mand continued good, with supplies 
tight and prices rose $2 for the week. 
Quotations March 14: Bran $41.50, 
standard midds. $40.50@41.50, flour 
midds. $43, red dog $45. 

Kansas City: Supplies are a little 
more plentiful and prices easier in 
the millfeed market. For the week 
ended March 17, values declined 25¢ 
to $1.50. Bulk middlings paced the 
down-trend, with shorts and bran fol- 
lowing close behind. Sacked feeds 
were virtually unchanged, bran drop- 
ping 25¢ and shorts up 25¢. The de- 
mand for sacked feeds has held at 
a moderate and fairly steady pace. A 
continuation of winter weather in 
the area is said to have been a fac- 
tor in the good demand from the 
country trade. The bigger mixers 
backed off from higher prices last 
week, but were said to be in the mar- 
ket again early this week. Jobbers 
have not been anxious buyers. Some 
feed has moved into the central 
states. Supplies are more plentiful 
this week than last, mill running time 
having improved. However, some spot 
orders are said to be difficult to fill. 
Quotations March 17, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $38.50@39.25, shorts 
$38.50@39.25, sacked; bran $35@ 
35.75, shorts $36.25@37, middlings 
$36 @ 36.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Offerings were insufficient 
to meet the strong demand last week. 
Bran was unchanged. Shorts were 
unchanged to 25¢ higher. Quotations 
March 14, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$38.75 @39.25, shorts $38.50@39. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran unchanged and shorts $1 ton 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 3°) 
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Old Crop Wheat Displays 
Strength; New Crop Weak 


HE seven-day period ending 

March 17 was most noticeable 
for the sharp break between old and 
new crop wheat futures. The March 
contract, on which trading is due to 
expire, displayed exceptional strength, 
pulling the May with it 2 to 4¢ above 
the previous week. In contrast, new 
crop contracts, under widespread 
pressure of bearish thinking, sagged 
2 to 3¢. 


Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 17 were: Chicago March 


$2.25% @2.26, May $2.22%@%, July 
$1.955% @%, September $1.95'24 %, 
December $2.00%; Kansas City 
March $2.23%, May $2.13%, July 
$1.87%, September $1.91'2; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.25%2, July $2.16 

The spectacular strength of the 
March future stemmed directly from 
the aggravated shortage of old crop 
supplies available on the free mar- 
ket. The shortage appeared to move 
from the stage of speculation to ac- 
tuality last week when Joan impound- 
ings as of Feb. 15 were reported to 
be 240 million bushels, after re- 
demptions, compared with only 181 
million on the same date last year 
As a result, earlier estimates of a 
free wheat shortage of 50 million 
bushels for the crop year were being 
revised upward, and old crop prices 
soared. The steady removal of wheat 
from Chicago added to the concern, 
and gave more strength to rising 
prices. 

The Feb. 15 report of wheat placed 
under loan indicated an increase in 
impoundings of 45 million bushels 
during the last half of January, ap- 
parently more than expected general- 
ly in the trade. Maneuvering to obtain 
supplies assumed a more active pace, 
and gave added impetus to rising 
prices. 

In contrast with the extreme tight- 
ness of old crop wheat, new crop 
contracts labored under pressure 
from several bearish factors. The 
move to freeze price supports on 
wheat at 1957 levels passed the Sen- 
ate, but by such a narrow margin 
that the trade speculated, even as 
the bill headed for the House, that 
it would never be able to override a 
presidential veto. 

More rain and snow fell over the 
Southwest during the period, giving 
another boost to the forthcoming 
winter wheat crop, and enhancing 
all the earlier forecasts of a billion 
bushel harvest. Although the outturn 
is still subject to damage from the 
weather, trade thinking is almost 
wholly along the lines of a record 
yield. Moisture in the soil is reported 
to be ample and the snow covering 
ideal for this time of year. 

Receipts Decline 

Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets totaled 5.9 million bushels 
during the week ending March 14, 
compared with 6.2 million bushels for 
the previous week. Minneapolis had 
1,208 cars, with 495 of these assigned 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. Du- 
luth receipts amounted to 788. Some 
flour business, as well as good export 
inquiry, served as a price stimulant 
toward the end of the week. Appre- 
hension over a severe shortage of 
“free” wheat later was generated 
from loan impounding figures. The 
average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
for the week was 13.97%, compared 


with 13.75% for the same period last 
year. At the close March 14, No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 





ern spring through 11% protein 
traded at 9@10¢ over the Minneapolis 
basic May price; 12% protein 10@11¢ 
over; 13% protein 11@12¢ over; 14% 
protein 12@13¢ over; 15% protein 
14@16¢ over; 16% protein 17@22¢ 
over; 17% protein 21@26¢ over the 
May price. 

Durum wheat prices were stronger 
in view of continuing light receipts 
and a 6-day run. The better durums 
received 4¢ more, while some ordinary 
grades steadily advanced 5¢ during 
the week. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

pring, 52 'b. 


$2.33% @2.34% 
2.34% @2.35% 
2.35% @2.36% 


Ordinary 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 


14% Protein 2.36% @2.37% 
15% Protein 2.38% @2.40% 
16% Protein 2.41 Ve @2.46 % 
17% Protein 2.45 %e @2.50% 


Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
-# 


4% hicher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each 2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Prices Up Sharply 

Spectacular strength in hard win- 
ter cash wheat prices was seen at 
Kansas City in the week ended March 
17. The basic March option worked 
6¢ bu. higher. The advance was sup- 
plemented by a 42 to l¢ rise in pre- 
miums. Tightness in cash wheat is 
blamed for the run-up. The increases 
put Kansas City prices at the high- 
est point of the crop year, and made 
the difference between cash market 
and loan value very narrow. There 
were reports from Texas and Okla- 
homa of wheat moving from under 
loan by truck on its way to the Gulf 
on a broader scale, but not in huge 
quantities. Elsewhere, redemptions 
were very light. High protein grains 
of selected milling types are the only 
ones that could possibly command 
high enough prices. 

Receipts at Kansas City last week 
totaled 380 cars, compared with 409 
the previous week and 496 a year ago. 
A third of the wheat was for CCC. 
Demand for cash wheat was good, but 
not urgent. Inquiry from mills was 
moderate to slack, but merchandisers 
showed interest in the scant offer- 
ings. It is believed that more sub- 
stantial offerings would have brought 
out more buying interest. 

Premiums for the seven-day period 
were up ¢ bu. on the ordinary, and 
l¢ stronger on the low side of the 
range for 11.50% protein and up. The 
high side values were unchanged, and 
possibly untested. Premiums were 
quoted March 17 as follows: Ordinary 
542¢ over the basic March option of 
$2.23%, 11.50% protein 6¢ over, 
11.75% protein 6@9¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 6% @14¢, 12.50% protein 742@ 
16¢, 13% protein 9@21¢, 13.50% pro- 
tein 10@23¢, and 14% protein 11@ 
25¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 14 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


$2.27'2@2.55™% 
2.26'/2@2 55% 


No. | Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 


No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.242 @2.53% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.222@2.51% 
No. | Red 2.282 @2.30% 
No. 2 Red 2.272 @2.29% 
No. 3 Red 2.252 @2.28% 
No. 4 Red 2.232 @2.26% 


At Fort Worth No. 1 ordinary 
hard winter milling wheat was sell- 
ing March 17 at $2.53@2.55, rail ba- 
sis, delivered Texas common points. 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 





Current 


Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total! estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Mar. 9-15 
1958 
Northwest 734,166 
Southwest 1,313,048 
Buffalo 598,923 
Central and Southeast 549 887 
North Pacific Coast 325,400 
Totals 3,521,424 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 
*Revised 
Mar. 9-15, Previous Mar. {0- 
1958 week 1957 
Northwest 106 105 99 
Southwest 100 102 02 
Buffalo 123 110 5 
Central and S. E 93 85 96 
No. Pacific Coast 100 93 82 
Totals 104 101 100 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Fiour %e ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 9-15 231,000 254,444 110 
Previous week 231,000 *252,479 109 
Year ago 237,000 214,142 90 
wo years ago 237,000 224,47) 94 
Five-year average 92 
Ten-year average 87 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 


ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
and iowa 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 9-15 456,900 479,722 105 
Previous week 456,900 "467,643 02 
Year ago 430,500 454,937 105 
Two years ago 454 500 429,459 94 
Five-year average . 89 
Ten-year average 85 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
March 9-15 194,500 184,735 95 
Previous week 194,500 *160 583 83 
Year ago 215,000 170,817 79 
Two years ago 215,000 173,618 80 
Five-year average 85 
Ten-year average 83 


*Revised 


Portiond and Interior Oregon Mills 


March 9-15 128,500 140,665 08 
Previous week 128,500 140,733 109 
Year ago 138,750 119,184 87 
Two years ago 133,200 18,148 85 
Five-year average 86 
Ten-year average 86 


*Previous Mar. 10-16 Mar. 12-18, Mar. 13-19 


week 1957 1956 1955 
720,122 669,079 653,930 642,911 
1,353,948  1,353'948  1,276'368 —‘1.204'010 
536.317 546.876 530.715 651.102 
504038 544°985 522'137 534'169 
301/316 290:00! 291'766 317'342 
3,415,741 3,394,889 3.274.916 3.259.535 
74 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
July | to———— 








16, Mar 2-18, Mar. 13-19 Mar 5 Mar. 16 
1956 1955 1958 1957 
94 90 26,509,512 25,580,497 
98 92 48,579,327 49,598,910 
i 8 20,459,699 20,464,313 
91 80 20,304,143 20,150,945 
80 9 603,792 11,472,598 
96 93 127,456,473 127,267,263 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour %e ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 9-15 281,750 266,769 95 
Previous week 281,750 237,790 85 
Year ago 287,500 290,571 103 
Two years ago 279,850 295,111 106 
Five-year average 97 
Ten-year average 93 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Solina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
March 9-15 020,950 046,279 102 
Previous week 020,980 084 488 106 
Year ago 032,500 063,377 104 
Two years ago 021,350 981,257 97 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 93 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 

5-day week Fiour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
March 9-15 592,250 549 887 93 
Previous week 592,250 504,038 8S 
Year ago 570,250 544 985 95 
Two years age $70,250 $22,137 9! 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average 8! 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 9-15 487.500 598.923 123 
Previous week 487,500 536,317 110 
Year ago 475,000 546.876 112 
Two years ago 475,000 530,715 if 
Five-year average 109 
Ten-year average 03 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for week ending March 15, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph: {2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y 


puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 








Southwest* 


—Northwest*— 


Production com- 


—Combined**— 








Buffalot 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production 


March 9-15 25,211 978,282 14,097 
Previous week $25,996 313,826 
Two weeks ago 25,753 14,47! 
1957 27,407 1,001.27) 13,548 
1956 25,846 944,965 3,284 
1955 24,38! 932,408 12,438 
1954 23,144 894,610 13,840 


to date production to date production to date 


508,713 499 390,826 50,807 1,679.62) 
0,297 $50,119 
9,986 50,207 
513,70 07 401 062 52,029 1,916,034 
501,630 046 341,96 50.176 1,788,556 
$02,862 323 397,237 48,142 832,507 
535,882 8.74 419,008 45,725 849 500 


*Principal mills. **°74% of total capacity. All mills. dRevised 





o« 4 


Truck wheat was selling at $2.25 
2.27 delivered north Texas mills. De- 
mand was slow and offerings were 
sufficient 

Export demand was limited out of 
the Pacific Northwest last week 
Japan purchased 3% cargoes white 
wheat for April-May shipment, but 
this had no effect on general market 
conditions. Korea was asking for of- 
fers on 2 cargoes hard red winters 


at the close. Mill demand was slow, 
but buyers were taking special types 
of white wheat and some Montana 
hard. Wheat was moving better out 
of farm hands, some of it being re- 
deemed and sold on the open market 
On the whole, it was a slow trading 
week. Crop conditions continue satis- 
factory, with a mild, open winter 
Some lower temperatures were re- 
ported in a few areas 
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v= PL 480 Wheat Authorizations 


Hospitalized. Recovering in Methodist Hospital, Houston, from a 
serious illness is John H. Kern, one of the directors of the Texas Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn. and immediate past president of the organization. 


Grain Man Retires. Retiring recently from his duties with the 
J. C. Crouch Grain Co. and Burrus Mills, Inc., was Frank White. Mr. White, 
who gave crop reports at the conventions of the Texas Grain and Feed Dealers 
Assn., makes his home at Terrell, Texas. 


GMI Makes Changes. General Mills, Inc., has announced a 


number of personnel changes in its Portland and Ogden, Utah, operations. 


Charles Stipe, manager 


of the grain division in the Pacific Northwest, will 


move to the San Francisco office, succeeding William Humphries as head of 
the entire grain division. Mr. Humphries has been assigned to assist E. O. 
Boyer, head of the milling division in the West. Succeeding Mr. Stipe in Port- 
land will be Darryl Woodland of the Ogden branch. Vie Moen of Portland will 
head the GMI intermountain division at Ogden. 


Exchange Offieers. Liected officers of the Portland Grain Ex- 
change recently were: Thomas Kerr, Kerr Grain Corp., president; Alec Scott, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., vice president, and Lloyd Asplund, Triangle Milling Co., 
treasurer. Lew Fowler was reelected secretary. Board members elected were: 
Robert Menzie, Cargill, Inc.; Bob Enlow, Continental Grain Co.; Fay Malone, 


grain broker; 
North Pacific Grain Growers. 


Fred Donert, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; W. E. Daggert, 


a = 
In New Business. Now in the insurance business at Portland is 
William Martin, former manager of the grain department of the Quaker Qats 


. 


Co 


On Florida Vacation. Following the meeting in Chicago of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, Mr. and Mrs. Wayne T. Wilson went 


yn to Ft 


Lauderdale, Fla., for a two weeks’ stay. Mr. Wilson is cake flour 


products manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





USDA Reports Loan Program 
Activities Through Feb. 15 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — As 
there was a net loan impounding of 


of Feb. 15, 


approximately 240 million bushels 
1957 crop wheat, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Total 
commitments amounted to 255 million 
bushels in loan and purchase agree- 
ment commitments, revealing that 
producers have already taken about 
15 million bushels from program pro- 
tection 

USDA experts estimate that the 
Feb. 15 loan total means that the 
wheat market will be short of 
supply by nearly 85 million bushels. 
This means there will have to be 
further substantial withdrawals from 
loan commitments. For certain 
classes of wheat it may even be nec- 
essary to draw on Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks to fulfill export demand 
or to supply special varieties for 
milling purposes. 

USDA experts report that the free 
market deficit of 85 million bushels 
is a serious condition. CCC regional 
executives recently reported to Wash- 
ington that it may be necessary for 
CCC to invoke a cash subsidy ar- 
rangement to help the free market 
fill demand. Under this arrangement 
CCC would make its wheat stocks 
available for export at a discount. 

Unless farmers respond to market 
price offers in good volume, export- 


free 


ers may find difficulty in assembling 
cargo shipments. However, it is prob- 
able that producers will respond to 
price attractions. USDA reported that 
where total wheat impounding 
amounted to 250 million bushels on 
Feb. 15, 1957, there had been nearly 
70 million bushels withdrawn from 
government loan programs, leaving 
180 million bushels under government 
control. From this report it is ob- 
served that producers do not take a 
frozen attitude to loan programs but 
move with great flexibility to their 
best financial advantage. 

Corn loan commitments on Feb. 15, 
1958, were reported to be slightly 
more than 181 million bushels, com- 
pared with 312 million bushels a year 
earlier. This report is said to reflect 
the extreme quantity of wet corn 
which cannot qualify for loan. This 
condition is ascribed to the protract- 
ed weakness in the corn market, and 
according to trade observers, it seems 
probable that CCC will shortly have 
to start unrestricted sales of corn to 
unload certain holdings which are 
already under loan. 

Within the past two weeks the 
Minneapolis office of CCC offered 
about 3.5 million bushels corn that 
graded No. 2 in all respects except 
moisture which was over 14%. This 
corn was sold on a sliding scale down 
from $1.25 bu. to about $1.20. It is 
also reported that the Minneapolis 

(Turn to LOAN PROGRAM, page 34) 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of authorizations to Poland 
to finance purchase of $23,450,000 
worth of U.S. wheat, barley, yellow 
corn and grain sorghums under Title 
I of Public Law 480. The authoriza- 
tions were issued under the agree- 
ment with Poland announced on 
Feb. 17. 
Authorization No. 41-07 provides 
for purchase of $12,850,000 worth 
(about 200,000 metric tons) of wheat, 
grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk. 
Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: 
wheat of the subclass 
soft white wheat for shipment 
from U.S. ports other than Pa- 
cific coast ports 

(>) Hard red spring wheat of the 

subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring and red spring. 
Hard red winter wheat of the 
subclasses dark hard 
hard winter and yellow 
winter 
Mixed wheat containing only 
the wheat specified in (a), (b), 
and (c) above, except that any 
mixtures containing any white 
wheat specified in (a) shall be 
eligible only if for shipment 
through other than Pacific coast 
ports. 


(a) White 


winter, 
hard 


Authorization No. 41-08 provides 
for purchase of $7.2 million worth 
(about 165,000 metric tons) of bar- 
ley in bulk, grade U.S. No. 3 or bet- 
ter, of the classes barley and west- 
ern barley, excluding malting barley 
of any type. Authorization No. 41-09 
provides for purchase of $2.6 million 
worth (about 50,000 metric tons) yel- 
low corn in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better. Authorization No. 41-10 pro- 
vides for purchase of $800,000 worth 
(about 20,000 metric tons) of grain 
sorghums, subclass (A) yellow milo 
in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or better. 

The wheat, barley, corn and grain 
sorghums must have been produced 
in the continental U.S. 


In the case of wheat, sales con- 





Joseph E. Althoff 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT—Joseph E. 
Althoff has been named vice presi- 
dent of the Bates Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Max Bates, president of the 
firm, has announced. Mr. Allhoff 
joined the firm in Kansas City last 
October 1. Mr. Althoff has been as- 
sociated with the grain and feed in- 
dustries for 26 years. Before joining 
Bates, he was manager of the formu- 
la feed department of the Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Cotton Oil Co. ; 
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$8] Given to Poland and Finland 


tracts entered into by importers and 
suppliers between March 17, 1958, 
and June 30, 1958, will be eligible for 
financing. Shipments from U.S. ports 
may be made between March 17, 
1958, and July 31, 1958. Sales con- 
tracts with regard to the other com- 
modities entered into between March 
17, 1958, and August 30, 1958, will be 
eligible for financing. Shipments from 
U.S. ports may be made between 
March 17, 1958 and Sept. 30, 1958. 

Purchases of the barley, yellow 
corn, grain sorghums and wheat will 
be made by “Rolimpex,” W. Piat- 
kowski, 111 Broadway, Room 316, 
New York 6, N.Y. (Telephone: Beek- 
man 3-0453). 

USDA also announced issuance of 
authorizations to Finland to finance 
the purchase of $3.1 million worth of 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of PL 480. Pur- 
chase Authorization No. 18-16 pro- 
vides for financing the purchase of 
approximately 50,000 metric tons of 
wheat, in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, or wheat flour. The eligibility 
requirements for financing are the 
same as the requirements for Poland 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made between March 
20 and Sept. 30, 1958, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. or f.a.s. vessel, U.S 
ports. Shipments from U.S. ports may 
be made between March 20 and Oct 
31, 1958 

Purchases of the wheat and flour 
will be made by Valtion Viljavarasto, 
Stenbackinkatu 26, Helsinki, Finland 
Inquiries about these purchases may 
also be directed to the Embassy of 
Finland, 1900 24th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Six Largest Chain 
Bakeries Report 
Sales Increase 


Net sales for the six largest chain 
bakery firms were up in all cases for 
1957 over previous years, a tabula- 
tion of sales and earnings shows. Net 
profit also was generally up for the 
bakery portions of the firms’ opera- 
tions. 

Earnings increased in 5 cases. High- 
est net earnings in the baking indus- 
try were again recorded by Campbell 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, whose $8,797,293 net profit is 
an all-time record for the industry. 
The 1956 net was also larger than any 
other baking firm, including those 
with net sales nearly twice Campbell 
Tagegart’s. 

Detailed net sales and net profit 
figures for the six baking firms are 
shown below: 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
1957 1956 
$ 5,832,104 $ 5,876,590 
150.370.756  144.413.649 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
i $ 7,761,715 $ 
307.876.750 
CAMPBELL-TAGGART 
$ 8,797,293 
155,166,205 
GENERAL BAKING CO. 
$ 2,686,078 $ 2,411,630 
159.209.964 142,950,658 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES, INC. 
$ 4,046,721 $ 3,5 
113.224.927 106.3 
WARD BAKING CO. 


$ 1,445,237 $ 
104,208,177 


7,512,423 
284,206,892 


$ 8,240,441 
147,003,051 


16,818 
79.091 


1,313,922 
100,257,997 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, cotfee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 
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LING COMPANY 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘PGread is the 
Staff of Litr” 






GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Ta slice ME @elatiers 





112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 











LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
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Canadian Flour Production 


Up Nearly 400, 


000 Sacks 


For Six-Month Period 


TORONTO—For January, 1958, the 
sixth month of the current crop year, 
Canadian flour mills reported an out- 
put of 3,465,000 sacks, compared with 
3,089,000 sacks for January, 1957. The 
volume for December, 1957, amounted 
to 3,127,000 sacks. Production of flour 
for the August-January period of the 
current crop year totaled .20,443,000 
sacks, compared with 20,053,000 sacks 
for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Mills reporting for January aver- 
aged 73.6% of their combined rated 
capacity of 181,000 sacks daily for a 
26-day working period. In December 
they worked 69.7% of their combined 





Commonwealth coun'r:es: January 

United Kingdom 471,186 
Africa: 

British East Africa 

Fed. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

Gamba 

Ghana 29,660 

Nigeria 31897 

Other British West Africa 27 

Sierra Leone 5,455 
Asia: 

Hong Kong 28,965 

India 

Malaya and elena 14,411 

Pakistan ; 

Other British West Indies : , 280 
Europe: 

Gibraltar : , 2,296 
North America: 

Bahamas , 10,728 

Barbados ‘ 20,496 

Bermuda .. p aikeaenens 3,058 

British Honduras ‘ 597 

Jamaica .. ° 104,954 

Leeward and ‘Windward Islands ‘ 56,798 

Trinidad and Tobago . ‘ ; ; 65,502 
Oceania: 

Fiji pany ol : : 25 
South America: 

British Guiana ...... ard ‘ 13,784 
Total commonwealth countries 832,119 
Foreign countries: 

Africa: 

Azores anid Madeira 1,419 

Belgian Congo .. . 25,945 

Liberia Ree ‘ 312 

Morocco eneed . vines 

Portuguese East Africa ; : cx , 

Portuguese West Africa ate ° 2,530 
Asia: 

Arabia ; ite 618 

Indo China ; ; ‘ 200 

Japan 7 a ; 10,040 

Lebanon : - ioe eae 1,653 

Philippine Islands . ‘ Pee 28,719 

Portuguese Asia . , ty 1,100 

Syria ; : 5 alge om -~ eee 

Thailand ; wbaie vars 5,625 
Europe: 

Belgium phaate ‘ 11,984 

Denmark acwebes ie bate 

Germany, Federal hesareed ee pa 

Greece ‘ze ; 4,410 

iceland ; on Bedlehs oe eeee ere 

Ireland 

Italy bahias ts is : ii : 

Ne‘herlands APS Re a we 140 

Norway PE Nn SE RS ; 4 

Por ugal 1,000 

Sweden Decides th 

Switzerland , ins eee 

Co eee 
North America: 

American Virgin Islands . . . on 

Costa Rica Sel A, O43 31, 970 

Cuba ye re ee ee ue 42,608 

Dominican Republic 5 dich i koe Oe ae wale 29,225 

El Salva“or RS ee 7 10 ‘600 

French West Indies i teinan de 325 

Guatemala - - co hw wee ¥% 26,427 

Haiti - PEs eee poe Saas 17,274 

Honduras vadebe oie % 3,100 

Netherlands ‘Antilles ee a AE 10,458 

SR tere Keescede 21,445 

Panama » a a ent eiennie 7,385 

St. Pierre and Miquelon cA pate” : 319 

U. S. rae —y 67,111 
Oceania: 

French Oceania .......... 22 

Eh tt etiek ovine ae henna eusibe Hels) saamiin 
South Ameries: 

Chile alin Malt iate kik nens abide h abana db O< bona 

RRS SNS er Oe 1,400 

PM. tccuepukbeedecaes otckseketed 1,000 

NORE RRA A REIT RE SL BE 6,091 

Oo 8S eee ee aes Gone peti sy 320,096 


Total foreign countries ........... 692,551 


ERE Ae Se RR 1,524,670 
Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 


Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


an == | 95 7.58 


rated capacity of 179,000 sacks, for a 
25-day working period. 

Wheat milled in January amounted 
to 7,845,000 bu. including 505,000 bu 
Ontario winter wheat. In January, 
1957, wheat milled was 6,987,000 bu 
of which 413,000 bu. were Ontario 
winter wheat. In the August-January 
period of the current crop year 46,- 
117,000 bu. wheat were used for flow 
while for the similar period of the 
previous crop year, 45,549,000 bu 
were used. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in January, 1958, amounted to 
214,000 sacks, compared with 178 000 
sacks in January, 1957. For the six- 








1956-5 7——_—___— 
Six Six 
months January months 
2,997,814 298 669 2,400,827 
850 448 
2,191 32 
1,120 648 4,02 
139,575 28,526 195,375 
10,978 5.918 57,340 
27 2,800 5,600 
38,328 7,660 39,404 
124,210 18,510 39,195 
8,850 75 
95.214 16,248 89,163 
125 
378 
11,099 1,120 22,685 
61,48! 7,67! 54 490 
80,760 8,037 60,927 
19,374 2,450 23,756 
1,972 219 5.119 
376,599 49,397 317,182 
254,44! 32,152 195,850 
378,625 40,072 352,523 
85 
67,329 1,627 78,655 
4,671,425 521,724 4,043 867 
4,605 655 7,423 
87,306 10,369 114,173 
1,162 275 1,987 
770 4,400 
1,666 4,07 
12,343 990 8.47! 
6,843 9,368 
200 
169,626 23,569 198,967 
7,642 91,570 
1,149,198 227,664 1,225,550 
22,186 4,200 34,168 
592 210 
87,936 24,437 103,945 
69,269 36,826 143,628 
400 3,965 
50 
10,913 573 
5,600 662 2,062 
350 
1,000 
420 140 910 
900 
7,276 3,350 14,650 
88I 551 1,653 
80 100 
75 1,175 
20 400 3,215 
103,000 10,930 105,614 
126,360 15,000 70,184 
126,410 15,975 90,892 
39,100 8,775 59,523 
2,075 175 1,525 
51,121 — 34,190 
110,805 3,750 69,18! 
11,380 3,700 14,166 
40,721 5,823 31,915 
55,300 4,412 54.916 
48,905 5,891 44,336 
3,614 850 3,887 
363,337 52,725 339,458 
10,654 2,204 12,273 
800 1,200 4,350 
: : 50 
9,528 5,600 38,356 
6,360 1,400 6,400 
28,68! 7,449 34,434 
799,959 91,426 815,717 


3,585,394 571,648 3,806,554 


8,256,819 1,093,372 7,850,421 
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month period, Ontario winter wheat 
flour production amounted to 1,409,- 
000 sacks, compared with 1,158,000 
sacks during the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

Millfeed production during January, 
1958, was 58,000 tons, compared with 
52,000 tons in January, 1957. The 
breakdown of the present total is 
bran 25,000 tons; shorts 26,000 tons, 
and middlings 8,000 tons. 


Flour Exports Up 


Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of January, 1958, amounted to 
1,524,670 sacks, compared with 1,704,- 
554 sacks in December, 1957. In Jan- 
uary, 1957, exports amounted to 1,- 
093,372 sacks. Total exports for the 
August-January period were 8,256,- 
819 sacks, while for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, exports totalled 
7,850,421 sacks. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during January, 1958, were 
832,119 sacks, compared with 521,724 
sacks in January, 1957. For the first 
six months of the current crop year, 
exports to Commonwealth countries 
amounted to 4,671,425 sacks, while for 
the corresponding period last year, 
exports to these countries were 4,043,- 
867 sacks. 

Shipments to foreign countries dur- 
ing January, 1958, were 692,551 sacks, 
compared with 571,648 sacks in Janu- 
ary, 1957. For the August-January 
period exports to foreign countries to- 
talled 3,585,394 sacks, while for the 
similar period in the 1956-57 crop year 
exports to foreign countries amounted 
to 3,806,554 sacks. 

The table shows the amount of flour 
shipped to the various markets during 
the current crop year, and revised 
comparative figures for the previous 
years. 
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Two Scientists Will Receive Awards 
During Borden Symposium on Nutrition 


NEW YORK—A day-long symposi- 
um on nutrition, in which world au- 
thorities on this science are to par- 
ticipate as speakers has been an- 
nounced by the Borden Company 
Foundation. Initiated last year as the 
company was observing its 100th an- 
niversary, the event has been named 
the Borden Centennial Symposium on 
Nutrition. It will be held in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria April 12 

The foundation also announced that 
Borden centennial awards for pre- 
eminent and pioneering research will 
be presented to two scientists at a 
banquet which will climax the sym- 
posium. The award winners are Lord 
Boyd-Orr, former director of the 
Rowett Research Institute of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, and first director-gen- 
eral of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of United Nations, and to 
Dr. Elmer Verner McCollum, profes- 
sor emeritus of biochemistry at the 
Johns Hopkins University. Each will 
receive a special citation, a gold medal 
and $2,500. 

Lord Boyd-Orr will be introduced 
by Dr. Charles Glen King, executive 
director of the Nutrition Foundation 
Dr. McCollum will be introduced by 
Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, dean of the 
graduate school and president-elect of 
the University of Wisconsin. The 
awards will be presented by Harold 
W. Comfort, president of the Borden 
Co 

Lord Boyd-Orr is to be cited for his 
work as an investigator in the science 
of human nutrition, and for his lead- 
ership is disseminating knowledge of 
that science and its application to 
human welfare throughout the world 
Dr. McCollum is to be honored for a 
distinguished career covering the 











‘Golden loaf Frour 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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half-century evolution of the prin- 
ciples of nutrition, his discovery of 
two of the major vitamins, and for his 
outstanding writings and educational 
efforts in this field 

Nearly 200 of the nation’s leading 
scientists in the field of nutrition are 
expected to attend the symposium by 
special invitation. The theme will be 
“The Nutritional ‘Ages of Man’—Nu- 
trition: Past, Present and Future.” 

Six speakers from the U.S. and 
abroad will present scientific papers, 
each dealing with man’s nutritional 
needs at specific stages of life. There 
will also be a panel discussion on 
changes foreseen in world nutrition in 
the coming century. The scientific 
papers and panel findings are expect- 
ed to make a unique contribution to 
the literature in nutrition science. 


Dr. George R. Cowgill, professor of 


nutrition at Yale University, will 
preside over the symposium. He is 
chairman of the scientific advisory 
committee for the event, and is being 


assisted by Dr. James B. Allison, di- 
rector of the bureau of biological re- 
search at Rutgers University, and Dr 
Harold H. Williams, professor and 
head of the department of biochem- 
stry, at Cornell University 

The Borden Company Foundation 
Inc., established in 1944, carries out 
a program of annual recognition 
awards for scientists who have per- 
formed outstanding research, and for 
college students who have excelled in 
their academic work. A total of 152 
Berden awards for research, admin- 
istered by scientific and professional 
societies, have been presented to date 
Nine Borden awards, each consisting 
of $1,000, a gold medal and a cita- 
tion, are offered annually by the foun- 
dation. Borden scholarship award 
and related grants are administered 


by selected colleges and universities 
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Bakery Union 
Reelects Cross 
To Presidency 


CINCINNATI James G Cross 
has been reelected without formal 
opposition to the presidency of the 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union which was ex- 
pelled last December from the AFL- 
CIO on charges of domination by 
corrupt influences 

Mr. Cross has headed the 172,000 
member union since 1953. The union's 
expulsion from the AFL-CIO fol- 
lowed its refusal to remove Mr. Cross 
from office for misuse of union funds 
disclosed last year by the Senate 
rackets committee. 

Alex White of Buffalo, N.Y., who 
had been nominated for the presi- 
dency in opposition to Mr. Cross 
withdrew his candidacy before the 
vote was taken. On a rollcall 3,124 
votes were recorded for Mr. Cross 
and 493 were listed as abstaining 

There were 450 delegates partici- 
pating in the voting, the number of 
votes cast by each determined by 
membership in their local unions 
Those who abstained said they had 
been instructed by their locals to op- 
pose Mr. Cross but were left with no 
way to do so by White’s withdrawal 

Peter H. Olson, who has been serv- 
ing as acting secretary-treasurer with 
Mr. Cross’ support, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer with 3,523 votes to 95 
for John Edens of Eugene, Ore 

















Sweet Cream ¢ Very Best 
Masterpiece * Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 

Belmont * Bulah * Stamina 


x" 
. 4 “A World of Quality 
' V and Service” 


x 


W.]. JENNISON 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 





Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlouwr Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago — Western Elevator 


ansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








VAN DUSEN 





GRAIN 





MINNEAPOLIS 















HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 
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PACKAGING WINNERS — Winners in a national contest sponsored by the 
Bakery Packaging Council to determine the best package in several varieties 
of bakery foods are shown above, following a Chicago award luncheon. The 
packages were selected by industry judges from the thousands of packages 
in the baked foods display of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
Left to right are Edward Harris, Emil’s Donut Corp., Chicago; Jack Kollman, 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, Chicago; Herman Dressel, Dressel’s Bakeries, Chicago; 
Joseph W. Hatch, Jr., Colonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph Baldridge, 
Baldridge Bakery, Lubbock, Texas, and Merrill O. Maughan, executive secre- 
tary of the Bakery Packaging Council, accepting an award for the Barnes- 


boro (Pa.) Bakery. 


Bakery Packaging Council Selects 
Winners in Six Product Fields 


CHICAGO — Six baking industry 
packages, chosen from thousands ex- 
hibited here recently, were selected 
by the Bakery Packaging Council, 
Chicago, to receive an “award of ex- 
cellence.”” At a luncheon at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel recently, repre- 
sentatives of the baking firms saw 
their winning packages displayed and 
heard judges tell why they won. 

Winners in the categories were: 











FLAX 


DULUTH 


Pie package: Dressel Bakeries, 
Chicago, award to Herman Dressel. 

Cake package: Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Chicago, award to Jack Killman 
for Charles Lubin, president. 

Doughnut package: Emil’s Donut 
Corp., Chicago, award to Edward 
Harris. 

Hamburger bun package: Baldridge 
Bakery, Lubbock, Texas, award to 
Joseph Baldridge. 

Wiener roll package: Barnesboro 
(Pa.) Bakery. Clifford Webster, Bak- 
ers Review, New York, accepted the 
award on behalf of the bakery. 

Brown ’n Serve roll package: Co- 
lonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
award to Joseph W. Hatch, Jr. 

The jury included Charles J. Re- 
gan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago, chairman; Dr. Paul Flick, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Iil.; William Grewe, J. T. Shuflitow- 
ski Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
baked foods display of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, from 
which the winning packages were se- 
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lected; Mary K. Moore, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; Dennis 
Triplett, Penson-Tuttle designers, 
Chicago, and Walter Warrick, J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago. 

The packages were judged on two 
main categories of “consumer impact” 
and “retailer impact,” with each re- 
ceiving equal weight. In the consumer 
category, the packages were judged 
on appetite appeal, informative value, 
product quality appeal, and whether 
they satisfied the “easy to handle” 
requirement. 

Retailer impact was determined by 
brand identity, protective qualities, 
stacking ability, and whether the 
product was contained in a package 
of standard size, as recommended by 
the Bakery Packaging Council. 

Merrill O. Maughan, executive sec- 
retary of the Bakery Packaging 
Council, Chicago, detailed the pro- 
jects of the organization now under 
way, with all aimed at more effective 
packaging of bakery foods: 

1. Simplification of package sizes. 

2. Package design improvement. 

3. Uniform location of spot for 
price marking. 

4. Selection each year of ““merchan- 
dising statesman.” 

5. Bakery package judging, with 
“awards of excellence” being present- 
ed to winners annually. 





AWARD—At a luncheon meeting of 
the Bakery Packaging Council at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, six 
bakeries were given “Awards of Ex- 
cellence” for bakery packages. Ac- 
cepting the doughnut package award 
is (right) Edward Harris for Emil’s 
Donut Corp., Chicago. At the left is 
Frank W. Cooley, editor of The 
American Baker, who acted as chair- 
man of the meeting in the absence of 
George Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York. 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the miliing industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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‘It all starts down on the farm” 


We’re hard to fool on wheat. We grew up in the world’s 









greatest wheat country. And now Russell-Miller 
has mills in the heart of many wheat growing 
areas. So it’s easy for us to keep close tab on 
wheat crops. We know where the best wheat is 


=" . .. when to buy it. And with the tremendous 


a a. 
od -_ ¥ _ reserves in Russell-Miller elevators you never 


: "ys have to settle for second best. Give us a call 











next time. You give your formulas every break 


when you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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4 Centenmal mits. Inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR “* 6,500,000 
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WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








Wheat Board 
Criticized 


Canada’s wheat board came in for 
strong criticism by Stanley N. Jones, 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange president, 
at two recent meetings. At a Wey- 
burn, Sask., meeting he said that 
Canada’s wheat surplus problem was 
the result of board policy in with- 
holding wheat for a price, rather than 
allowing prices to be fixed on a free 
market. 

Mr. Jones claimed that all market- 
ing agencies have failed in two basic 
respects. “All thave sought to influ- 
ence price by the control of supply 
when the conditions for such control 
have been non-existent. And all have 
ignored the function of money and 
prices.” 

Prices, Mr. Jones said, cannot re- 
port relative values correctly unless 
there is freedom in the market. 
“Prices must be completely free if 
they are to tell the truth.” The solu- 
tion as he saw it was a wheat board 
for those who wanted one and a com- 
panion program that would protect 
farm income if world prices were not 
high enough to give the farmer a fair 
return. Mr. Jones addressed similar 
comments to the annual Farmers’ 
Week Conference at Brooks, Alta. 


Wheat Buying 
Power Low 


Only twice in the province's history 

during two depressions—has the 
purchasing power of a bushel of Sas- 
katchewan wheat been as low as it is 
now, C. W. Gibbings, vice president 
of Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, told a 
joint meeting at Hudson Bay Junc- 
tion, Sask. Mr. Gibbings was a mem- 
ber of the 56-man trade delegation 
that toured the U.K. last year. 

Since Canadians pay taxes to pro- 
tect industry, Mr. Gibbings said, 
farmers should not be expected to op- 
erate without assistance any longer. 
U.S. and U.K. farmers receive defi- 
ciency payments and therefore were 
not particularly interested in the 
world market price for wheat. Cana- 
dian farmers, on the other hand, are 
not competing with farmers in other 
countries but with the treasuries of 
those countries. 

Of British farming, Mr. Gibbings 
said that although Britons could only 
feed themselves for four days out of 
seven their agriculture is most highly 
mechanized other than for the fact 
that they still haul their grain to 
market in sacks. They are trying for 
the efficiency of large farms, he said, 
by hiring a man with equipment to 
work a number of farms. The average 
income of the British farmer is about 
twice that earned by his Canadian 
counterpart. Speaking of the trade 
mission he said they were satisfied 
that British merchandise, quality- 
wise and price-wise, could be laid 
down competitively in Canada. 


Crops Value 


Declines 


Field crops produced in Canada in 
1957 had an estimated value of $1.- 
350 million or well under the revised 
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1956 figure of $1,820 million, the Bu- 
reau of Statistics has reported. The 
preliminary 1957 estimate is Cal- 
culated from average prices received 
by farmers during the August, 1957- 
January, 1958, period and is based 
only on initial payments for western 
wheat, oats and barley. The value 
will go higher when all of the prairie 
grain pool payments are made. The 
drop in value for the past year, the 
bureau said, is chiefly a reflection of 
the marked reduction in production 
of the major field crops in the three 
prairie provinces. A record of $2,330 
million was established in 1952. 


Wheat Film 
Produced 


A 16 mm. film, in color, produced 
by F. J. S. Holmes, of Winnipeg for 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., was 
previewed recently. The film, “Equal 
to Marquis,” explains the need for 
quality wheat. In telling this story it 
outlines the production, transporta- 
tion, buying .and selling and eventual 
utilization of Canadian wheat. 

The film carries its audience on a 
quick trip across the Canadian prai- 
ries from the Red River Valley of 
Manitoba to the Peace River district 
of Alberta, overseas to Great Britain 
and Europe and takes a look at Cana- 
dian ports, to tell this story. It points 
out that Marquis wheat is the stand- 
ard against which all other Canadian 
wheats are judged. To maintain this 
standard and to find new and im- 
proved varieties, plant breeders are 
continually engaged in research pro- 
jects. The film explains the care nec- 
essary in the handling and trans- 
portation of this cereal crop and also 
devotes running time to milling and 
baking processes. Company officials 
plan to screen the film across western 
Canada this coming summer. 


Heavy Grain 
Movement 


The heaviest movement of Cana- 
dian grain (flour excluded) continues 
out of Pacific seaboard ports and for 
the six months ended Jan. 31 ag- 
gregated 84.3 million bushels of which 
68,150,000 bu. were wheat. The six- 
month movement from all Canadian 
ports, including Churchill, St. Law- 
rence River and the Canadian At- 
lantic seaboard, was slightly more 
than 150 million bushels which in- 
cluded almost 127 million bushels 
wheat. In January alone, Canada 
cleared 22,642,000 bu. of all grains to 
overseas destinations. Almost 15.9 
million bushels of this was loaded cut 
of Vancouver-New Westminster, Vic- 
toria and Prince Rupert terminal ele- 
vators. 


India, U.K. 
Tare Wheat 


Well over half of the Canadian 
wheat cleared for export in the week 
ended March 6 was destined for 
India and the U.K. The combined out- 
ward movement of wheat and flour 
for the week of 5,323,000 bu. was ap- 
proximately 700,000 bu. under the 
previous week. Flour clearances 
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alone, equivalent to 905,000 bu., were 
almost 300,000 better than the previ- 
ous week and included 114,000 bu. in 
terms of wheat for International 
Wheat Agreement countries. 

Wheat clearances amounted to 4,- 
418,000 bu. and of this 2,841,000 bu. 
were listed as class 2 exports with 
1,575,000 going to India and 1,130,000 
to the U.K. The Netherlands and 
Rhodesia divided the remainder. IWA 
wheat exports included 500,000 bu. to 
Switzerland; 388,000 to Norway; 353,- 
000 to Germany, and 317,000 bu. to 
Japan. The remaining small parcel of 
19,000 bu. was shipped to Venezuela. 


—— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


J. James Bickler, 
Retired Milling 
Engineer, Dies 


MILWAUKEE — J. James Bickler, 
75, a retired consulting engineer for 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., died recently of a heart ailment. 
He was employed by the old E. P 
Allis Co., forerunner of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. as a drafting apprentice 
in 1900; later becoming chief engineer 
of that department. Mr. Bickler took 
a leave of absence in 1930 to go to 
Russia as a representative of a Chi- 
cago engineering firm, designing flour 
and feed mills for a Russian five year 
plan. He became the consulting engi- 
neer in the flour milling section in 
1947, and he retired in 1954. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








‘Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


» Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 











Ys deskemian 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





R. L. Pennell to Head 


Portland Exchange 


PORTLAND—R. L. Pennell, Kerr 
Grain Co., recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Merchants Ex- 
change. Mr. Pennell and four others 
were elected directors. 

Earl Weiss, W. J. Jones & Son 
Stevedoring Co., was elected vice 
president, and R. E. Ferguson, Pacific 
Maritime Assn., secretary-treasurer. 
The group reelected Lew C. Fowler, 
manager of the Merchants Exchange, 
as assistant treasurer. 

Other new directors are R. W. Ca- 
bell, International Shipping Co.; Mur- 
ray Lessing, Louis Dreyfuss Co., Ltd., 
and R. R. Enloe, Continental Grain 
Co. Mr. Weiss.and Mr. Pennell are 
also on the board of directors 

Holdover directors include A. W. 
Howard, Shipping News, Inc.; Carl 
Baumgarner, Crown Mills; George 
A. D. Kerr, U.S. National Bank; H. H. 
Wrightson, Williams, Dimond & Co.; 
Capt. Ralph Caples, Columbia River 
Pilots, and R. E. Menze, Cargill, Inc 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bartlett Seeks Boost 
In Elevator Capacity 


KANSAS CITY—A proposal to add 
4 million bushels to the capacity of 
the River-Rail Grain Elevator, op- 
erated by Bartlett & Co., Kansas 
City, was proposed to the mayor and 
city commissioners of Kansas City, 
Kansas, March 6. The increase would 
boost the capacity of the grain stor- 
age house to 10 million bushels. 

The elevator, located on the Kan- 
sas City public levee, is city-owned 
and is operated by Bartlett & Co. on 
a 30 year lease. The application for 
enlargement was presented on behalf 
of the Bartlett firm by J. W. Perry, 
manager of the city’s levee proper- 
ties. 

The proposal, referred to the legal 
department for study, was that the 
Bartlett firm erect and pay for nine 
steel tanks that would increase capa- 
city by 4 million bushels 
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Grain Moving Fast 


From Corpus Christi 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS — The 
largest ship ever to take a cargo at 
Corpus Christi recently loaded 800,- 
000 bu. grain. Another ship took 525,- 
000 bu. 

Grain is moving out of this port 
fast, according to Clark Miller, man- 
ager of the Corpus Christi Public Ele- 
vator. He said enough ships had been 
scheduled to empty the elevator with- 
in 10 days time 

Indications are that this may be a 
record year for the public elevator, 
exceeding 1955 when 18 million bush- 
els of grain went through the eleva- 
tor. The elevator can pour out 125,- 
000 bu. during the first hour of opera- 
tion, 75,000 bu. an hour during. the 
second and third hours, and 50,000 
an hour after that. Storage capacity 
of the elevator is 2 million bushels. 

Orders have been received to move 
all the grain now owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and stored in 
elevators in this area. This represents 
grain from the 1956 crop that has 
been held in storage by the govern- 
ment 


———@REAOD IS THE STAFF OF +e 


TO ERECT apprrio 
RANSOM, KANSAS—The Ransom 
Farmers Cooperative Union will erect 
a 222,000 bu. annex to its elevator 
facilities. The cost of building the 
new addition will be financed by 
members of the cooperative. 
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ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
ana body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Wheat located in « 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section. 
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March 21-22—Districts 3 and 6, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Hotel 
Keenan, Fort Wayne, Ind.; sec., Dis- 


trict 


8, Glenn Gleile, Garland Mills, 


Greensburg, Ind.; sec., District 6, Os- 
car Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 


Mich. 
March 


21-22 


— Pioneer 


Section, 
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American Association of Cereal 


Chemists, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., Wayne V. Parker, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 430 E. 18th St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

March 28-29—District 13, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

March 28-29—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., District 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C & G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
sec., District 2, George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


April 

April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Dr. James W. Fence, Western Utili- 
zation Research Branch, USDA, Al- 
bany, Cal. 

April 8—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, annual allied assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. Kenneth Irish, Irish & Hagy, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-13—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, 8.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 
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April 16-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fia.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Blidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Til. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Iil. 

April 23-26—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Plaza Hotel, New York; 
sec., William Burbach, Ph. Orth Co., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 


Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
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"For SUPER Results 


‘2S USE QUAKER 
; || [ae BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 


The Williams Bros. Co.’ 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 































POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





assures smooth, 


the way. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


Quality Beyond Question . . . has always 
been the rule in the production of POLAR 
BEAR flour. That’s why POLAR BEAR 


always has that extra measure of value that 
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April 30-May 1—Chief Grain In- 
spectors and Grain Inspection Super- 
visors, joint conference, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn.; pres., Thomas 
J. Brown, Box 430, Grand Forks, N.D. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-6—Wholesale Variety Bak- 
ers Assn., Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; sec., Elliott Zerwitz, 
Pariser Bakery, 2304 Pa. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec.. Donald 8S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

May 11-138—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, semi-annual confer- 
ence, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; exec. sec., Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, 191 Elington Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&ECMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TL. 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 13-14—Iowa Baker: Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 


May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


June 19-283—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr., McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 


June 27 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 
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July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, IL. 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 


J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bidg., 
123 8. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
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Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept. 12-138—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 


Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 
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Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 














6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ress Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 18-21 — New Jersey Bakers, 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, NJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, TIL 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., James Robinson, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January. 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 





——=— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LESS FLAX EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG — All of Canada’s flax 
exports in the first six months of the 
current and previous crop years 
moved overseas, according to figures 
released by the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. The January movement of 
slightly more than 1 million bushels 
moved the August-January aggregate 
to 6,738,000 bu. compared with 10,- 
175,000 in the same six months a year 
ago. The U.K. was the best customer 
with imports of 2,718,000 bu.; while 
1.812,000 cleared to Japan; 886,000 
to Belgium; 846,000 to Netherlands; 
137,000 to Italy, and 117,000 bu. to 
Norway. France, Germany, Greece 
and Ireland each took varying 
amounts of less than 100,000 bu. 
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Court Rules for 
A. E. Staley in 


Trademark Case 


CHICAGO—tThe U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals in Chicago has ruled in favor 
of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill, in a trademark 
lawsuit against the Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. The Court of 
Appeals on March 13 upheld a pre- 
vious court ruling which enjoined 
Staley Milling from using the name 
“Staley” or “Staley’s” as a _ trade- 
mark on its products. 

This trademark litigation began 
nearly seven years ago. 

The three-judge appeals tribunal 
unanimously upheld an injunction en- 
tered in the U.S. District Court at 
Springfield, Il., in 1955. The Staley 
Milling Co. had appealed the district 
court ruling. 

Litigation in the case, said to be 
the longest trademark dispute in U.S 
legal annals, began in July, 1951, 
when the Decatur corn and soybean 
processing concern filed suit against 
the Kansas City feed company, charg- 
ing trademark infringement and un- 
fair competition. Judge Charles G. 
Briggle of the U.S. District Court at 
Springfield granted the injunction in 
January, 1955, after a trial which 
took 40 days of hearings over a two- 
month period. The Staley Milling Co. 
subsequently appealed the decision 
and the Court of Appeals heard sum- 
mary arguments by both sides last 
October. 


Company Statements 

A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the 
A. E. Staley firm, when informed of 
the decision, said: 

“We are pleased the federal Court 
of Appeals has confirmed the earlier 
favorable decision in the Staley 
trademark case. The Staley trade- 
mark has been in continuous use on 
feeds and other Staley products since 
1912, and we were confident of our 
position. 

“In order to avoid confusion, we 
sought protection through the courts 
of our exclusive use of the trademark 
‘Staley’ on the products of our com- 
pany. After seven years of litigation, 
the road is cleared for continuing 
progress under the Staley trade- 
mark.” 

Thomas W. Staley, president of 
Staley Milling, when asked about 
the decision, said: 

“We have not yet received a copy 
of the ruling, but we are better off 
with the decision than we were wait- 
ing for it. Our experience is that 
some real good comes from every 
difficult problem. This does not take 
our reputation of 33 years out of our 
feeds. We shall be progressive and 
aggressive in our efforts as always. 
We and our customers are ready for 
the change if it must be. 

“We owe great thanks to our deal- 
ers, staff and other friends who have 
been so loyal to us during this long 
and tedious trial. To them we owe 
our present strength and growth, and 
with their help we shall turn this 
event into another period of progress 
for our company and our customers. 

“The date to stop using the Staley 
trademark is still unknown. Whether 
or not it will be appealed cannot be 
determined until we have studied the 
decision and the facts surrounding 
> 

The 21-page opinion handed down 
by the Court of Appeals was written 
by Judge Phillip J. Finnegan and 
concurred in by Judges Schnacken- 
berg and Hastings. 
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Al Oliver Outlines 
Future of Country 


Elevator Business 


MINNEAPOLIS — “If the federal 
government will resist competing 
with the grain and feed business, 
country elevator management need 
not be fearful of evolutionary chang- 
es.” 

This is what Alvin E. Oliver, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., said in 
an address at the annual meeting of 
the Farmers Elevator Assn. of Min- 
nesota, held recently at Minneapolis. 

He said management must be alert 
to population changes, trends in farm 
size, technological advances in agri- 
culture and new patterns of agronomy 
and harvesting. “Country elevator fa- 
cilities and services must keep pace 
with these developments or the busi- 
ness may find itself by-passed by new 
marketing or distribution trends,”’ he 
commented, adding that transporta- 
tion, communications and advertising 
will modify the farmer’s marketing 
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habits more in the next decade than 
over the last 30 years. 


Mr. Oliver cautioned that although 
country elevator managers must be 
constantly ahead of changing farm 
and community conditions, they will 
have to follow state legislation that 
affects their business and under- 
stand trade and agricultural legisla- 
tion and regulations proposed in 
Washington 

Another talk given by Ron 
Kennedy, vice president of F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co., Minneapolis. He told the 
group that “Dynamic capitalism's 
spectacular gains” in family farming 
could be the greatest thing that ever 
happened in America. 


was 


A New Leadership 

“We all stand to gain from this 
new leadership of successful farmers 
Those who survive and prosper will 
become the strongest bulwark possi- 
ble against socialism they 
will have the greatest re- 
maining free,” he said 


because 


stake in 


Mr. Kennedy mentioned that there 
are a number of ways in which gov- 
ernment controls “throttle the com- 
mercial farmer.” He said that with- 
out the artificial help of government 
controls, the new corn counties of 
the East and South would have to 
compete with the efficient producers 
under a free market, and major corn 
production again would revert to the 
Corn Belt 

The speaker suggested that Ameri- 


cans “want all the fruits of our won- 
derful capitalistic system,” but may 
be “unwilling to do what is neces- 


sary to keep our freedom.” 
In his concluding remarks Mr. Ken- 


nedy said “we must take renewed 
faith in our American system. We 
must find courage to take it both 
ways, as it has to be taken. It is a 
profit-and-loss system, not a_ profit 


system. There are risks that go with 
the rewards.” 

According to Lloyd A. Nelson, sec- 
retary of the Minnesota association, 
total registration for the three-day 
meeting was 1,896, and more than 
2,000 actually attended 

Three association directors, whose 
three-year terms expired this year, 
were reelected. They are J. E. Brin, 
Stewartville; Paul Schmechel, Fair- 
fax, and H. A. Frederickson, Win- 
dom. Other officers and directors will 
continue in office 
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Red Star Yeast 


Announces T hree 
Personnel Changes 
MILWAUKEE—tThree major chang- 


es in bakery sales personnel of Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. have been 
announced by R. J. Skeffington, man- 
1f bakery products division sales 


age! 


for Red Star at the firm’s home of- 
fice here 
Harold G. Mykles has been ap- 


pointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of technical director for west- 
ern region bakery sales. Mr. Mykles, 
who joined Red Star in 1954 as a bak- 
ery service technician, will operate 
out of the western region office in 
Los Angeles 


Frank M. Underwood has been pro- 
to manager of northwest di- 
bakery and will be lo- 
cated at the division office in San 
Francisco, Cal. Red Star’s northwest 
division includes northern California, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Ida- 
ho and northern Nevada. Mr. Under- 
wood joined Red Star in 1956 and 
served as assistant division manager. 


moted 


vision sales, 


Lewis E. Johnson has been appoint- 
ed manager of north central division 
bakery with headquarters in 
Milwaukee. The north central division 
includes Wisconsin, the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Mr. John- 
son, who started with Red Star in 


sales, 


1945 as manager of the Rochester 
Minn. branch, has since served as 
manager of the St. Paul district and 
the Milwaukee district 
Read 1s THE SYArr oF Lire- 
RYE EXPORT SMALL 
WINNIPEG—Only three countries 
imported Canadian rye in the six 
months ended Jan. 31, and the only 
clearances were made in August and 
January. The U.K., Germany and Nor- 
way took a combined total of barely 
more than 118,000 bu. in the six- 
month period, while the comparative 
total to all countries a year ago was 


1.197.000 bu 








CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 17 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports March 10. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
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Enriched Rice 


Consumers now get more nourish- 
ing food when they buy “enriched” 
rice, the result of recent action by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Sev- 
eral brands of nutritionally improved 
rice were sold previously, but few, if 
any, reached the level required by a 
new FDA standard now in effect. 
Now the label must specify the 
amounts of enriching ingredients add- 
ed, the proportion of the minimum 
daily requirement that each ingredi- 
ent supplies, and how to cook the 
rice to avoid losing vitamins. The 
FDA said its action is part of the 
nation’s food enrichment program and 
will benefit particularly people in 
areas where rice is an important part 
of the diet. The enriching ingredients, 
recommended by nutritionists, are the 
same as those required for other en- 
riched cereal products. 

Under the standard, each pound of 
milled rice that is labeled “enriched” 
must contain 2 to 4 mg. thiamine 
(vitamin B;), 16 to 32 mg. niacin, and 
13 to 26 mg. iron. Four ounces milled 
rice make about 2 cupfuls of cooked 
rice, supplying 50% of the minimum 
daily requirements for thiamine, 40% 
for niacin and 32% for iron. The 
standard also requires the addition of 
riboflavin (vitamin B.). This require- 
ment, however, has not been put into 
effect because of objections from the 
rice milling industry. Industry repre- 
sentatives acknowledged the nutri- 
tional value of riboflavin, but said 
that under one enrichment process 
riboflavin gives the rice a yellow color, 
which they felt some consumers might 
not like. FDA will hold a public hear- 
ing later on the riboflavin question. 


Consumer's Choice 


The consumer will have the choice 
of rice enriched by two processes. 
One makes the product resistant to 
loss of vitamins when it is rinsed be- 
fore cooking. Some of the rice kernels 
in each package are coated with the 
vitamins. These kernels have a golden 
yellow color when riboflavin is added. 
The standard sets forth a test for 
determining that this kind of rice is 
“rinse resistant.” 

In another process, powder contain- 
ing the enriching ingredients is dusted 
on the rice. This rice is not changed 
appreciably in color by addition of 
riboflavin, but may be subject to loss 
of vitamins in rinsing. To protect the 
homemaker, the label must caution: 
“Do not rinse before or drain after 
cooking.” However, pre-cooked rice 
already labeled with directions to 
avoid washing away or draining off 
enriching ingredients need not carry 
the caution statement. The rice pack- 
er may, in addition, enrich his prod- 
uct with vitamin D, or calcium, or 
both. If he chooses to do so, each 
pound of his product must contain 
250 to 1,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin 
D, or 500 to 1,000 mg. calcium, and 
be so labeled. 


OLD MILL STILL GRINDS—Among 
the few historic landmarks which 
have withstood the advent of modern 
methods of power is Murray’s Mill 
near Catawba, N.C. Turned by the 
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FASHIONABLE SACK—You're not 
likely to find a packaged product like 
this in your warehouse, but this at- 
tractive young lady has made use of 
a feed sack to achieve the first au- 
thentic “sack look” in the world of 
women’s fashions. Her name is 
Claudia Kaszynski, a sophomore at 
Lamar Tech, Beaumont, Texas, and 
she is modeling the sack in prepara- 
tion for the school’s “King’s Ball.” 
Observers at the school commented on 
how attractive a sack can be, proper- 
ly filled. 





water of Balls Creek, the 28-ft. over- 
shot wheel of Murray’s Mill still 
grinds wheat and corn meal for the 
farm folk of Catawba County. The 
mill was built in 1848. It was rebuilt 
in 1911, with some new machinery 
added and the old log dam replaced 
by a concrete structure. Murray’s has 
been operated since 1898 by John 
Murray, its present owner, who has 
now passed 80 himself. He is now as- 
sisted by two sons, Lloyd and Ernest 
Murray, and a grandson, Bill Murray. 
The only machine run by electricity 
is a hammer mill. Corn is still ground 
on a French burr that has been in use 
about 85 years. 


OLDEST KNOWN GRAIN—A Syra- 
cuse University archaeologist recently 
discovered 100 tiny seeds on an an- 
cient Indian campsite 75 miles south 
of Albuquerque, N.M., believed to be 
the oldest known wild grain used for 
food in North America. The seeds are 
pigweed, or amaranth, reported to be 
about 6,800 years old. Grinding stones 
have been found near the seeds, lead- 
ing the archaeologist to believe that 
the early plains Indians of the San 
Jose valley used the seeds for food. 
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By every standard of measurement, 

RODNEY flours give top performance. 

You get the right baking qualities for 

~ best bread results .. . you get predict- 

/N) able baking performance for smooth 

shop schedules . . . you get consistent 

baking characteristics for uniformity 

of your product. Year after year, bak- 

ers have found they can rely on ROD- 

NEY flours for high scoring loaves and 
high soaring sales. 
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New York Promises Royal 
Welcome, Lavish Program 


For ARBA April 27-30 


Something for everyone” could 
be the theme of the 1958 annual 
convention and exhibition of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
scheduled in New York April 27-30. 
Aside from the attraction of New 
York the convention will offer 
1 wealth of panel discussions on vital 
topics, the elaborate crowning 
national “Little Miss Muffin,” 
banquets and the traditional presi- 
reception. In addition to the 


well 


itself 


trade 
fa 


ents 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
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foregoing, allied tradesmen are ex- 
pending considerable time and effort 
to present a highly entertaining and 
informative breakfast session, along 
with numerous services planned for 
convention delegates. 

A National Little Miss Muffin will 
be crowned at the ARBA opening 
dinner April 27 in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel New Yorker. She will 
be selected from a group of girls be- 
tween the ages of six and eight being 
chosen to help celebrate the recent 
National Retail Bakers Week. 

Twelve youngsters have already 
been selected to represent city and 
state associations in the competition 
for the national title. The first Miss 
Muffin chosen was Susan Busken of 
Terrace Park, Ohio. She will repre- 
sent the Cincinnati association. 

Among other entrants expected are 
youngsters from Oakland, Cal., Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Greater Washing- 
ton, D.C., Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties, L. L, the Bronx, Manhattan, 
Queens, and Brooklyn. 

To commemorate the occasion, each 
Little Miss Muffin will receive a gold 
medal suitable for a charm bracelet. 
The national winner will be given an 
RCA television set. 

The finalists will be judged during 
the dinner by Jack Barry, well-known 
television quizmaster, and two other 
persons to be selected. 


Allied Breakfast 


Al Schacht, noted “Clown Prince 
of Baseball,” is scheduled to entertain 
at the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry breakfast scheduled for 8 
a.m. Tuesday, April 29, at the Hotel 
New Yorker. His appearance is being 
sponsored jointly by the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Inc., and New 
York ATBI Division 5. Arrangements 
for the breakfast are being made by 
William H. Welker, Swift & Co., pres- 
ident of the New York division, and 
Claude A. Bascombe, ATBI secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Advance interest in the breakfast 
indicates that it will be one of the 
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best-attended events in the conven- 
tion program. The personal popularity 
of Mr. Schacht is one reason why the 
sponsors are expecting a sell-out. The 
original “Clown Prince of Baseball” 
is the best known sports comedian in 
the country, having appeared before 
an estimated 60 million fans as the 
featured pre-game attraction for 27 
World Series and 13 All-Star games. 

Two of the most interesting and 
educational features on the ARBA 
program will be an all-star skit on re- 
tail bakery salesmanship and an all- 
star panel discussion on the same sub- 
ject. The script for the skit was de- 
veloped by Richard Morgan, Utica, 
N.Y., and is being produced by Wil- 
liam Schonleber, Aunt Jennie’s Bake 
Shop, Rochester, N.Y., who was large- 
ly responsible for the production of 
the Bake-O-Rama at the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. 

Mr. Schonleber has called upon a 
well-known group of amateur actors 
from Rochester to play the parts of 
the sales girls and bakers in the skit. 
The skit is being directed by Thomas 
McCarthy of Rochester, who has had 
considerable experience directing suc- 
cessful theatre-in-the-round produc- 
tions in New York state. 

Mr. Morgan has signed four mem- 
bers for the panel. They will discuss 
the points brought out in the skit. 
They are: Ray Fiske, Electric Maid 
Bakery, Schenectady; Jack Lottman, 
Imperial Bake Shop, Ltd., Toronto; 
Rose Ebert, Ebert’s Bake Shop, Ro- 
chester, and Mr. Schonleber. 

In addition to its sponsorship of the 
Allied Trades breakfast and enter- 
tainment, ATBI and the N.Y. division 
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Walter C. Berger 


CALIFORNIA SPEAKER—The feat- 
ure speaker for the 1958 convention 
of the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. to be held April 17-19 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Los An- 
geles is Walter C. Berger, adminis- 
trator of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service and executive vice president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. His 
entire life has been associated with 
agriculture. He was born and raised 
on a farm, attended Iowa State Col- 
lege, worked with feed manufactur- 
ers and poultry industries, owned and 
operated his own feed manufacturing 
business and was director of the feed 
management division of the War 
Food Administration. He is former 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. He went back to 
Washington in 1954 as associate ad- 
ministrator of the CSS. In November, 
1956, he was made administrator and 
executive vice president of the CCC. 
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have offered to staff the convention's 
helpful information desk in the lobby 
of the N.Y. Trade Show Building. 
“Ask Me—I Know” buttons will iden- 
tify allied tradesmen who will be 
needed for this service. ATBI will 
also provide allied ushers for the Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday sessions 
and for the president’s reception. 
Panel Chosen 

According to Jack Selig, program 
chairman for the ARBA convention 
and exhibition, a representative pan- 
el has been picked for the luncheon 
session of the multiple unit bakers 
which has been scheduled for Monday 
noon, April 28, in the North Ballroom 
of the Hotel New Yorker. The follow- 
ing retailers will be on this panel: 
Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., chairman; Sam Pas- 
ternak, Cake Box Bakers, Kansas 
City; Richard W. Warner, Warner- 
Noll Bake Shops, St. Louis; Ken L. 
Hollis, Ann Palmer Bake Shops, Port- 
land, Ore.; Edward Schissel, Stop 'n’ 
Shop Bake Shops, Boston; George 
Snow, Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn; 
Russell Hanscom, Hanscom Bakers 
and Confectioners, Philadelphia 

A youth group of ARBA will lunch 
in the Boston Room of the hotel Tues- 
day, April 29. 


———=—SBREAD 'S THE STAFF r rEe— 


Cargill Buys Elevator; 
Bulk Feed Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cargill, Incor- 
porated, Minneapolis, has acquired a 
175,000-bu. elevator in Currie, Minn.., 
located in the southwestern part of 
the state, from Raymond J. Paal, 
Paal Elevators. 

H. Robert Diercks, head of Car- 
gill’s grain division, said the installa- 
tion comprises three elevator units 
and a flat grain-storage warehouse. 
He said that in addition to present 
elevator services, plans include the 
installation of bulk feed storage and 
handling facilities to furnish area 
farmers with products of Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., feeds subsidiary of Cargill. 
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WASHINGTON — World corn 
production in 1957-58 is estimated 
at 6,615 million bushels, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported in a second forecast. This 
would be a record crop, exceeding 
the previous record last season by 
105 million bushels and the 1950-54 
average by 975 million bushels. 


The present estimate is larger than 
the first forecast last December, 
mainly because of a substantial in- 
crease in the estimate for the U.S 
Increases in estimates for Europe and 
improved prospects for the coming 
harvest in South America also con- 
tributed to the larger total now esti- 


1ated 

Near record production in the U.S 
this season, together with record 
stocks, brings U.S. supplies for the 
current season t new high. Total 
supplies on Oct. 1, the beginning of 
the new season, were about 4.8 billion 
bushels. Despite continued high 
level of disappearance during the first 
three months of the current season, 
stocks remaining on Jan. 1, 1958 


were 3.6 billion bushels. Supplies in 
Argentina will also be larger for the 
season beginning April 1 if the corn 
harvest is as large as now forecast 
Present forecasts point to a larger 
surplus than that traditional exporter 
has had for a number of years 


North American Estimate 


North America’s current estimate 
of 3,612 million bushels is less than 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
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The Northwestern Miller 








FAS Forecast Indicates New 
Record for World Corn Crop 


the large total of 3,676 million bushels 
last year. Some reduction from the 
high 1956 production was reported for 
the United States and Mexico, the 
largest producers of the area 

Though the U.S. crop of 3,403 mil- 
ion bushels for all purposes has been 
exceeded only twice, it was harvested 
from the smallest acreage reported 
since 1885. Average yie Ids of 46.8 bu 
in acre were the largest record 
The U.S. crop this year was 51% of 
the world total. Mexico's c1 pis st I] 
tentatively placed at about 120 mil 
lion bushels. Earlier expectations of 
i crop equalling the 1956 production 
f 140 million bushels were not real 
ized because of some drouth damage 
Canada’s production of 29.6 million 
bushels has been exceeded only once 


Corn production Europe is now 
estimated at a record 845 million 
bushels. This is 160 million more th 
the small 1956 harvest. The bulk 
the increase was in the Danube Basin 
countries, where harvests wer mall 
last vear. Production was about the 
Same a last year n Italy in prin 
cipal producer of Western Europe 
Reduced acre e in France broucht 
production there below the 1956 crop 

The Sovict Union's corn production 
for tl current season is below the 
record crop otf 1956 because f drouth 
in a number of important 1 ons, and 
i smaller acreage harvested. Corn 


icreage, though less than in 1956, is 
nevertheless about four times the 
f the expan- 
ireas not fa- 
S grain 
substantial quantities of the corn pro- 


1954 acreage Since part 
sion since 1954 was 
vorable to maturin 


duced are harvested for silage or 
green forage 
Asian Estimate Tentative 

Estimates for Asia are still tenta- 
tive, since reports are not available 
for some of the leading corn produc- 
ing countries. On the basis of avail- 
able information, it appears that pro- 
duction may be slightly less than the 
large harvest last year. It is, however, 
estimated to be a little above the 
1950-54 average. Compared with that 
iverage period, corn acreage appears 
to have increased moderately in most 
countries 

Corn production in Africa appears 
to be down from the high level of 
1956. Most of the reduction is ex 
pected in the Union of South Africa, 
where drouth is damaging the grow- 
ing crop. The harvest in that coun- 
try begins in late March, and present 
prospects point to a marked reduction 
from the record crop last year. This 
is the leading country in Africa’s 
corn production, normally accounting 
for more than a third of that conti- 
nent’s total. 

The corn crop in South America is 
entering the final growth stage, as 
harvesting usually becomes genera] in 
late March. Present prospects for the 
crop are good, and a total of 555 mil- 
lion bushels is forecast. In Argentina 
conditions are much more favorable 
than at this time last year, and a 
crop of about 200 million bushels is 
expected. That would be about dou- 
ble the small outturn last year. Fore- 
casts for other countries show little 
change from the crops of a year ago 

Corn is of minor importance in 
Oceania and the harvest this spring 
is forecast at 5 million bushels; the 
same as last year. 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KING- 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
—_ 100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





cookie and dough-up flour 











Bar theft ar. Company 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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Quality is not just the character of the ingredients that 
go into a product. It is also a state of mind of the manu- 
facturer . . . a priceless desire to produce only the best. 
That’s why KELLY’S FAMOUS has been a quality 
flour ever since William Kelly milled his first load of 
wheat many years ago. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Here is a demonstration being conducted by a home economist with one of 
the buses sponsored by the Oregon Wheat Growers League to sell Oregon 
soft wheat flour to the Japanese. Left to right, at the back, are: Robert Witt- 
man, representing the Idaho Wheat Growers Assn.; Raphael R. Raymond, 
Oregon Wheat Growers League; Earl Corey, director, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, Portland, and Glen Bayne, Washington Association of Wheat 


Growers. 


Oregon Millers, Wheat Men 
Pleased with “Bus System”’ 


PORTLAND—Oregon’s millers and 
wheat men are pleased with the re- 
sults they have obtained during their 
first year of operation of a bus sys- 
tem in Japan, representatives of the 
industry report. They do not use the 
buses to carry passengers but rather 
to sell the Japanese on the uses of 
Oregon soft wheat flour. 

Eight buses, which have been con- 
verted to kitchens-on-wheels, are 
completing their first tour of Japan's 
46 prefectures. The cooking and bak- 
ing demonstrations conducted from 


the convertible rear platforms of the 





This is one of the eight buses which 
toured Japan last year to promote 
the use of soft wheat flour there. 


buses have been seen by an average 
of 30,000 persons a month in the rural 
areas of Japan. 

The buses have invaded the heart 
of rice-producing and rice-eating dis- 
tricts, telling the story of tasty low 
cost meals made with Oregon soft 
wheat flour. Each bus has a capacity 
of eight people plus gas stove, sink, 
refrigerator, radio, tape recorder, rec- 
ord player, public address system, 
plus all the necessary kitchen uten- 
sils. These buses have focused atten- 
tion on wheat flour in a land where 
the word for food is the same as the 
word for rice, representatives of the 
industry in Japan report. 

Baking is a relatively new adven- 
ture for the Japanese. Bread has been 
baked only on a small scale for about 
100 years, and many older Japanese 
have never eaten bread or baked 
goods. But, as a result of last year's 
work by the bread-baking buses, new 
impetus has been given to the mount- 
ing Japanese wheat products con- 





sumption, already up 250% since 
World War II. 

The wheat buses are sponsored by 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League 
and staffed by home _ economists 
trained in Japan. Much of the Ore- 
gon wheat is shipped in bulk to Ja- 
pan, but a surprising amount is in 
the form of flour when it leaves the 
Columbia River export. terminals. 
Portland, for example, shipped 100,- 
000 tons flour to Japan last year. 


——sreao 
OATS EXPORTS INCREASE 
WINNIPEG While export clear- 
ances of Canadian in January 
at 1,263,000 bu. were less than half 
of the month previous, the total for 
the first six months of the 1957-58 
crop year was increased to 13,495,000 
bu. This was nearly 8.3 million bush- 
els ahead of the August-January pe- 
riod of 1956-57, according to figures 
released by the statistics branch of 
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oats 


the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. During the six months 
11,812,000 bu. went to the U.S. and 


1,649,000 to the U.K. Minor amounts 
went to Barbados, British Guiana, 
Belgium, Panama and Venezuela 








GOING ABROAD — Pictured aboard 
the Italian Line’s M V Augustus as 
they sailed from New York March 14 
are Mr. and Mrs. Carroll K. Miche- 
ner, Minneapolis. The Micheners will 
vacation in Spain and North Africa 
for three months. They will return 
in June. Mr. Michener retired as edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller last 
year. 
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SaLes OFrrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 















Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





Cable Address: “Fortcarry” 






































Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 


CANADA CREAM 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO. CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 















MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


















MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COLES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page $8) 








limited. The government awarded 
contracts for 220,000 sacks of flour 
for shipment to Bolivia, but other ex- 
port business was slow. Small 
amounts went to Venezuela and the 
Latin Americas and flour was brought 


for Saudi Arabia, but the volume was 
not large. 

Demand for bakery clears was dull 
as was the interest in low grade. 
Prices were generally on the weaker 
side 


Quotations March 14, carlots, Kan- 


sas City, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.69, 
standard 95% patent $5.55@5.59, 


$5.50@5.54: established 
brands of family flour $6 60@7.20, 
first clears with 13.50% to 14.50% 
protein $4.600 4.65, first clears with 
11° protein $4.45@4.50, high ash 


straight 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Fiour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBie Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyey 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


FORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GiLcTes,”’ Melbourne 








clears 1% or higher $3.80@4.10. 
Wichita: Mills operated at 100% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
67%, compared with 180% the pre- 
ceding week and 42% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices were up 10¢. Quotations March 
14, basis Kansas City: Family $6.87, 
bakery short patent $5.57, bakery in- 


termediate $5.47, first clears $4.90, 
second clears $4.70. 
Hutchinson: Business was slow. 


Firmer prices did nothing to bolster 
interest. Inquiry was negligible from 
the bakery and family trade. A little 
export activity was reported for Bo- 


livian delivery. The volume might 
have been greater but for prompt 
shipment specifications. Firm cash 


premiums and an advance in futures 
were reflected in the 10¢ price boost. 
Quotations March 14, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, cottons, enriched $6.35@6.45; 
bakers’ short patent, papers, $5.45@ 
5.50; standard $6.15@6.25. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week and prices closed about 
14¢ sack higher than the previous 
~veek. Shipping directions were good, 

Ft. Worth: Domestic flour sales 
were in scattered small lots which 
amounted to 10% to 15% of capacity. 
However, the large government 
award over the previous week end 
ran the total to well over 100% of 
capacity. Mills continued to run on 
a five-day basis. Bakers’ flour was 
20¢ higher. Other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations March 14, 100- 
lb. cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7 @7.20; standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.10@6.20; first clears, unenriched 
$4.85@4.95, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Domestic 
were fair and exports above average. 
Prices closed 10¢ lower on family and 
12¢ higher on bakery flour. Quota- 
tions March 14, delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$7@7.20, standard short $6.10@6.30; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.09 
#619, 95% standard $5.99@6.09, 
straight grade $5.94@6.04. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 

Chicago: Business spurted in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing March 17, with the bulk of trad- 
ing in soft wheat flour. Observers 
viewed the development as a natural 
follow-up to sales of hard wheat in 
the preceding period. Total sales were 
estimated at 80 to 90% of the milling 
capacity of soft wheat mills. Some 
additional hard wheat and export 
flour sales sent the percentage even 


sales 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 















CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 





LIMITED 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
OG nc cccecevubeneee $46.00@47.50 $....@41.50 $49.50@50.00 $... 54.50 § 58.00 
Standard midd; ‘ ...@46.50 40.50@4/.50 49.50@50.50 ....@54.50 : 59.00 
Flour midds. ...-@50.00 ....@43.00 ae” : : 
ff een 50.00@52.10 45.00 54.00@56.00 int 65.00 ‘ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . . $38.50@39.25 $43.75@44.25 $47.50@48.50 $50.75@5!.50 § @ 
Shorts 38.50@39.25 43.50@44.00 47.50@48.50 50.50@5!.25 ..@ 
Mill run ; oan cate ical ae vue x eckes .. «-@40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto . $52.00@54.00 $53.00@55.00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@40.00 37.00@42.00 42.00@43.00 





higher. It is thought that many soft 
wheat buyers are now booked into 
May, which virtually covers the cur- 
rent crop year for some manufac- 
turers in the southern parts of the 
area. The outlook is for spotty buy- 
ing during most of the remainder of 
the crop year, with prices gradually 
diminishing. 

Quotations March 17: Spring top 
patent $5.95@6.30, standard $5.85@ 
620, clear $5.45@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.65@6.15, 95% patent $5.55 
@6.05, clear $5.60; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter high ratio $7.37, soft win- 
ter short $6.25, standard $5.62, clear 


$5.45; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers $5.55. 
St. Louis: Flour trade has been 


largely of modest-sized, fill-in book- 
ings, with only an occasional sale of 
over 5,000 cwt. More interest has 
been shown by soft wheat flour buy- 
ers than in the previous several 
weeks, and some fairly substantial 
amounts were covered for shipment 
up to 30 days ahead. The family flour 
trade confined its purchases to spot 
cars. Mills say that their efforts to 
work up business with hard wheat 
flour bakers have met unworkable 
counter-offers. Excellent prospects for 
the growing crop overshadow the in- 
creasing strength of old crop sup- 
plies in buyers’ minds. Shipping di- 
rections have picked up and produc- 
tion for the week increased to 82°; 
of capacity. A share of the govern- 
ment purchases of late last week 
will be shipped from this market, so 
that running time for the next sev- 
eral weeks may hold near this rate. 

Quotations March 14, in 100-Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Family flour top patent 
$5.35, top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.95. 
Bakery flour in 100-lb. papers: Cake 
$7.40, pastry $5.45, soft straight $5.90, 
clears $5.15; hard winter short $5.95, 


standard $5.75, clears $5.10; spring 
short $6.45, standard $6.35, clears 
$6.20. 


East 


Boston: Flour values were general- 
ly higher last week. The advance was 
not a reflection of trade buying in- 
terest here, but more as an adjust- 
ment of primary wheat market con- 
ditions. Springs were about 8¢ net 
higher for the week, with clears un- 
changed. Hard winters advanced 
about 12¢. Most grades of soft wheat 
flour were unchanged. Eastern soft 
wheat straights were the exception, 
with a 5¢ rise on the inside quotation. 
Most buyers were definitely out of 
the market. Some felt the current 
appearance of strength is not war- 
ranted, and they point to mill offer- 
ings at price concessions to stimulate 
trading activity. Most dealers’ inven- 
tories are adequate at present. Quota- 
tions March 15: Spring short patent 
$5.86 @6.96, standard $6.76@6.86, high 
rluten $7.06@7.16, first clear $6.12@ 
6 32; hard winter short patent $6.65 
@6.76, standard $6.50@661: Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.91@7.38: eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.97@6.32: soft 


wheat high ratio $6.82@8.12; family 
$7.82. 

Buffalo: There was a little flurry 
of buying in Kansas wheat flour last 
week, with some large bakeries cov- 
ering through May and June. Else- 
where, there was little activity in 
hard wheat flour. Consumers are re- 
sisting current levels of springs, hop- 
ing for lower prices. Pastry flour 
advanced again, indicating tighter 
supplies. Springs ended the week 6¢ 
higher. Kansas was up 5¢. Clears 
held unchanged and supplies are eas- 
ier. Cake flour was also unchanged, 
but pastry rose 5¢. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions have 
improved, but that collections still 
are extremely rough. Retail sales vol- 


ume has gone up a little and bak- 

eries have stopped complaining 
Flour output here was_ sharply 

above a week ago and a year ago 


Three mills put in a full 7-day week; 
one worked 673 days, one 6 days and 
the remaining mill 5 days. 

Quotations March 14: Spring fam- 
ily $7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.70@ 
6.90, short $6.50@6.70, standard $6.40 
26.65, straight $6.60, first clear $5.82 
@6.12; hard winter short $6.28@ 
6.74, standard $6.13@6.64, first clear 
$5.83; soft winter short $7.93@8.12, 
standard $6.95@7.42, straight $6.19@ 
6.48, first clear $5.06@5.33. 

New York: Following the expan- 
sion of business in hard winter wheat 
flours the previous week, the local 
market settled back to comparative 
inactivity. Balances in most cases are 
fair to good, with the result that 
business activity for the week was 
limited to scattered small lot re- 
placement orders. Occasional price 
concessions were reported, but met 
with only minor buyer interest. Di- 
rections on most flours were reported 
as “only fair,” but family instruc- 
tions were rated satisfactory and 
semolina good. Quotations March 14: 
Spring short $6.78@6.88, standard 
$6.68@6.78, high gluten $6.98@7.08, 
clears $6.10@6.30; hard winter short 
$6.61 @6.71, standard $6.46@6.56: Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $6.85 @7.33, east- 
ern soft wheat straights $5.95@6.30, 
high ratio $6.80@8.10; family $7.80 

Philadelphia: Local flour prices 
gave a good account of themselves. 
They gave ground grudgingly when 
pressure was present, but rebounded 
when it let up and closed with nearly 
all quotations unchanged from the 
levels of the week before. This per- 
formance attracted attention in view 
of a spreading lack of confidence in 
the wake of concessions being offered 
sporadically by some mills. Bakers 
and jobbers are fairly well supplied, 
so there is no urgency to buy. But 
some smaller operators have had to 
engage in small-lot replacements. 
Meanwhile, consumption has not ex- 
panded, and retail sales of baked 
foods have slowed, reflecting growing 
unemployment. Quotations, 100 Ib. 
cotton sack basis, March 14: Spring 
high gluten $7@7.10, short patent 
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$6.80 @6.90, standard $6.70@6.80, first 
clear $6.60@6.70; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@G 
6.40; soft winter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 
Pittsburgh: Extremely small inter- 
est in flour quotations prevailed all 
week and sales were limited to hand- 
to-mouth purchases for immediate 
needs. Family patents in some ad- 
vertised brands showed a 10¢ reduc- 
tion, but only normal sales were re- 
ported. Unadvertised brands also had 
limited sales. Directions on family 
patents are good, but on other brands 
only slow to fairly good. 
Quotations March 14, 100-lb. cot- 
ton sack basis: Hard Kansas stand- 
ard $6.27@6.36, medium $6.32@6.41, 
short $6.37@6.46; spring standard 
patent $6.52@6.69, medium $6.57@ 
6.74, short $6.62@6.79, first clear 
$6.06@6.32; high gluten $6.82@6.99; 
advertised family patents $7.60, un- 


advertised $6.65@7.05; pastry and 
cake flours $5.60@7.83. 
South 

New Orleans: Flour business was 

practically at the lowest point for 


this crop. A small amount of busi- 
ness was passing on p.d.s. while bak- 
ers and jobbers worked on backlogs. 
Mills did not press for business in 
view of the heavy demand on existing 
contracts. The upswing in flour costs 
gave a little encouragement. How- 
ever, most mills seem to be marking 
time. Sales of soft wheat flours were 
few and not of any volume in view 
of the difference between trade price 
ideas and those of the mills. Cracker 
and cookie bakers are working down 
present contracts before entering the 
market. Shipping directions are good 
for this season, with ample stocks on 
hand in bakeries. 

Export flour sales were light, with 
only small lots to the Americas and 
nothing to Europe. Business with 
Vietnam is not yet negotiated. Saudi 
Arabia entered the market for a 
round lot and considerable business 
is imminent for Bolivia on hard win- 
ters. Quotations March 14, carlots, 
100 lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6@6.20, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $5.10@5.35; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.55 @6.70, standard $5.25 @6.45, first 
clear $5.70@6.05, high gluten $6.70@ 
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6.90; soft wheat short patent $5.70@ 
6.05, straight $5.30@5.60, first clear 
$4.65@5.10, high ratio cake $6.20@ 
6.60; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.45, 


pastry $6.35@6.65. 

Pacific Coast 
Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
markets continue to report good 


grinds. Local markets were quiet, 
but the Philippine market continued 
active. The U.S. Army Quartermaster 
also purchased around 3,000,000 Ib. 
hard wheat flour for export. Quota- 
tions March 14: Pastry $5.80. 


Portland: Mill operations were 
spotty. Some export mills have a 
small back-log of orders, particularly 
to the Philippines, but they are rap- 
idly catching up on old bookings. In- 
terior mills showed sharp curtailment 
in operations, while terminal mills 
were grinding at a slower pace. Do- 
mestic bookings are spotty. Quota- 
tions March 14. High gluten $7.30, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14, 
cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 
100% whole wheat $6:46, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 
wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto: A lift to the Canadian 
milling industry was given last week 
when a government purchasing agen- 
cy requested quotations on a total 
of approximately 58,000 long tons of 
flour, with contracts expected to be 
placed during the week end. Of the 
total, approximately 20,000 long tons 
are for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency, and will be for 
shipment from the east coast during 
April and May. The flour is to be 
milled from hard spring wheat, not 
lower in grade than No. 5. This flour 
is a gift from Canada to the U.N. 
agency, over and above Canada’s an- 


nual contribution to the program 
(The Miller, Jan. 28, page 5.) The 
other 38,000 long tons is a gift to 


Ceylon (The Miller, Jan. 28, page 6.) 
This is in addition to Canada’s regu- 
lar contributions to this country un- 
der the Colombo Plan. The flour will 
move from the west coast and 
50° from the east coast. It is to be 
milled from hard spring wheat not 


50% 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations 


in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 

Spring family $...@ $6.35@7.35 $...@ $...@ ... $7.70@7.80 
Spring top patent ‘ 5.95@6.30 .. aah oo ows Stel aan oad sine 
Spring high gluten ava . 6.13@6.23 .. ows ee -.- 6.70@6.90 
Spring short ..@ 5.93@6.03 ... oe .-@6.45 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard 5.85@6.20 5.83@5.93 son — ..-@6.35 6.40@6.65 
Spring straight , ; “7 fee va bn nee ‘ ..-@6.60 
Spring first clear §.45@5.85 5.27@5.67 .@ , -@6.20 5.82@6.12 
Hard winter family @7.55 @ 6.60@7.20 5.95@7.40 ... oe 
Hard winter short 5.65@6.15 $ 5.65@5.69 5.95 6.28@6.74 
Hard winter standard 5.55@6.05 5.55@5.59 5.75 6.13@6.64 
Hard winter first clea- @5.60 @ 4.45@4.65 5.10 ...@5.83 
Soft winter short patent @6.25 @ : -» 7.93@8.12 
Soft winter standard @5.62 $ ‘ ... 6.95@7.42 
Soft winter straight @ .@ -@5.90 6.19@6.48 
Soft winter first clear @5.45 @ r 3S 5.15 5.06@5.33 
Rye flour, white 5 aes 55 @5.i5 -@5.15 e .. 5.99@6.14 
Rye flour, dark 4.73@4.80 @4.40 $* 95 . . §.24@5.39 
Semolina, bulk @ @5.95 @ : ; 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $ @7.80 $ @ . $...@7.82 $6.65@7.60 §$ , 
Spring high gluten 6 18@7 08 7 + 10 7.06@7.16 6.82@6.99 6.70@6.90 
Spring short , 6.78@6.88 6.80@6.90 686@6.96 6.462@6.79 6.55@6.70 
Spring standard 6.68@6.78 6 Lome 80 6.76@6.86 6.52@6.69 -@6.45 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.30 6.60@6.70 6.12@6.32 6.06@6.32 5.70@6.05 
Hard winter short 6.61@6.7!1 6 some 50 6.65@6.76 6.37@6.46 6.00@6.20 
Hard winter standard 6.46@6.56 6.30@6.40 6.50@6.6) 6.27@6.36 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter first clear $ @ $ é . §.10@5.35 
Soft winter short patent é : @ 5.70@6.05 
Soft winter straight 5.95@6.30 . § ty 32 5.30@5.60 
Soft winter first clear @ ; . 4.65@5.10 
Rye flour, white 5.85@6.00 6.00@6.10 $ 5.74@5.94 ea > 

Rye flour, dark $ @ 5.19@5.28 

Semolina, bulk 6.70@6.80 @ @ .@6.64 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent oo? oe shes Spring top patent ...... $5.85@6.10 $5.89@6.20 
Bluestem , . DN 60s o6'o. ste asés ses 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
Pastry ...-@5.80 Winter exports? ..-@4.20 _~ pes 
*100-lb. papers. #100-lb. export cortons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. #Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 
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lower in grade than No. 4 Northern, 
and will move from seaboard during 
April and May. 

Domestic business continues at a 
normal rate, and prices are un- 
changed. Quotations March 14: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $5.85 
@6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

There is limited demand for winter 
wheat flour on the part of both do- 
mestic and export buyers. Quotations 
March 14: $4.20, 100 Ib. in export 
cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
are not at all brisk, but supplies are 


ample to meet immediate require- 
ents. Quotations March 14: $1.52@ 
1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Flour cleared from Ca- 
nadian ports to overseas destinations 
for the week ended March 13 totaled 
267,400 sacks, compared with 393,400 
a week earlier. These aggregates in- 
cluded 49,100 and 49,600 sacks, re- 
spectively, for International Wheat 
Agreement countries. Domestic trade 
is seasonally good and prices un- 
changed. Stocks are not heavy and 
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mills are operating on a short week. 
Quotations March 15: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, cotton 100's $5.80@6.20; second 
patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; second 
patents to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.55 
@4.80. All prices cash carlots 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Sales were meager 
and prices made net gains of 5¢ for 
the week, after rising a full 10¢ early 
and then dropping back at the close 
Buyers’ and sellers’ ideas of workable 
levels apparently remain far 
apart for more than passing business, 
although users of rye flour are like- 
ly to need supplies well before new 
crop time arrives. There is some be- 
lief in the trade that it will take a 
major market change, such as a gen- 
eral softening of all grain prices, to 
bring rye flour to an attractive buy- 
ing level. Quotations March 14: 
Pure white No. 1 $5.15, medium $4.95, 
dark $4.40 

Chicago: Rye flour advanced 5¢ or 
more a sack in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending March 17, but 
buyers paid little attention to the up- 
turn. The trade generally is well 


too 
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booked. Quotations March 17: White 
patent $5.48@5.55, medium $5.28@ 
5.35, dark $4.73@4.80. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last- week. There was little interest 
in the market. Quotations March 14: 
White $5.99@6.14, medium $5.79@ 
5.94, dark $5.24@5.39. 

Philadelphia: With rye futures 
showing periodic strength, flour pric- 
es received a closer scrutiny on the 
local market last week. However, 
there was no expansion in demand. 
The March 14 quotation on white 
rye of $6@6.10 was 5¢ sack under 
the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases of rye patents were reported 
ever widely scattered areas in city 
and tri-state last week. Immediate 
needs prompted immediate deliveries. 
Directions continued fair. Quotations 
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March 14, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white No. 1 $5.74@5.94, medium 
$5.54@5.63, dark $5.19@5.28, blended 
$6.21@6.31, rye meal $5.19@5.44. 
Portland: Quotations March 14: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 

Toronto-Montreal: The rolled oats 
and oatmeal business is unchanged 
and prices remain steady. Quotations 
March 14: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons 
$6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderately good, with sup- 
plies sufficient for current orders. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
March 15: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks 
$5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.65@6.90 in the three prairie pro- 
vinces. All prices cash carlots. 
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higher. Supplies were not equal to 
demand. Quotations March 13, basis 
Kansas City: Bran and gray shorts 
$39 @ 39.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand exceeged sup- 
ply and prices were firm to a shade 
stronger. Continued hard winter 
weather was the major influence 
which brought caravans of trucks to 
mills. The bran-shorts differential 
narrowed with a 25¢ advance by the 
heavier offal. Bran was steady com- 
pared with the previous week. Quo- 
tations March 14, basis Kansas City, 
sacked: Bran $38.50@39.25, gray 
shorts $38.25@39. 

Ft. Worth: Demand was fair for 
the extremely light offerings of mill- 
feed last week. Quotations March 14, 
burlaps: Bran $47.50@48.50, gray 
shorts $47.50@48.50, delivered Texas 
common points; $1 higher on both 
compared with previous week. 

Oklahoma City: There was a steady 
demand for millfeeds. Prices closed 
unchanged on bran and 25¢ higher on 
shorts. Quotations March 14, straight 
cars: Bran $41.25@42.25, millrun 
$41.13@42.13, shorts $41@42. Mixed 
or pool cars higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Millfeeds scored higher 
prices in the central states during 
the week ending March 17, gaining 
as much as $6 on heavier types. How- 
ever, observers believe the market is 
topping out and more supplies will 
be available soon. Few buyers are 
booking beyond April. Quotations 
March 14: Bran $46@47.50, standard 
midds. $46.50, flour midds. $50, red 
dog $50@52.10. 

St. Louis: After a period of in- 
creasing prices, scarce supplies and 
urgent demand, millfeed inquiry has 
suddenly dried up. Before subsiding, 
buying interest had been strong 
enough to book practically all mill- 
feed that area mills will produce for 
the balance of the month. Mills will 
have a modest amount of bran avail- 
able for shipment over the next two 
weeks, but unless running time picks 
up, middlings offers will be negligible. 
Feed manufacturers have not all fol- 
lowed the same pattern of buying. 
Some are covered until mid-April; 
ethers only have a portion of their 
needs purchased and will be in the 
market this week. Brokers see no 
lack of supplies. Resale offerings are 
beginning to show up from mills 
which covered some weeks ago at 
substantially lower prices. As formu- 
la feed business is holding up well, 
this resale material is not considered 
over-buying as much as an opportun- 
ity for replacement at a profit. Quo- 
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tations March 14: Sacked bran $43.75 
@44.25, shorts $4350@44; bulk bran 
$40@40.50, shorts $41.50@42, midds. 
$41 @ 41.50. 

Boston: Millfeed values continued 
to rise, although it was obvious at 
the new price levels that buying in- 
terest had been curbed. A new flush 
of Canadian feed offerings tended to 
open up the supply situation, and at 
the close of the week’s trading most 
buyers had returned to their cau- 
tious positions. Bran closed 50¢ to 
$1 net higher and middlings $1.50 
above the preceding week’s close. 
Quotations March 15: Domestic and 
Canadian bran $58; domestic and Ca- 
nadian middlings $59. 

Buffalo: There was good demand 
for millfeeds March 10. After that, 
activity quieted down. Sacked bran 
led in sales on continued good de- 
mand from the country trade. De- 
mand for bulk bran and middlings 
was about even. Red dog moved high- 
er. Bran ended the week off 50¢; 
middlings were unchanged to 50¢ 
higher, and red dog advanced $1.50@ 
2.50. Quotations March 14: Bran 
$49.50@50, standard midds. $49.50@ 
50.50, red dog $54@56. The bulk dif- 
ferential on bran was $5@5.50, and 
on midds. $4.50@5.50. 

Philadelphia: There seemed to be 
no change in the over-all situation 
on the local millfeed market last 
week. Demand was holding its own 
for this period of year and supplies 
were ample. The March 14 list of 
quotations was unchanged from the 
previous week: Bran $54.50, standard 
midds. $54.50; red dog $65. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 
higher and sales very good all week. 
Bran and middlings continue tight 
and no immediate shipments can be 
obtained. Retail sales continued at 
a high mark. Quotations March 14, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $53.06 
@55.40, standard midds. $53.06@ 
55.40, red dog $57.40@57.56. 

New Orleans: Sales picked up con- 
siderably, with mills reporting in- 
creased demand and good running 
time, principally on bulk bran, with 
only a slight increase of 25¢ to 50¢ 
in prices for both bran and shorts. 
Buyers are generally cautious, how- 
ever, and restricting their purchases 
to almost immediate needs. Colder 
weather in this section is helping the 
demand. Quotations March 14: Bran 
$50.75 @51.50, shorts $50.50@51.25. 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
was moving very slowly last week. 
Domestic business was nearly at a 
standstill. An export sale of 500 me- 
tric tons was reportedly made to 
Japan for April shipment. Prices 
were being quoted at around $40 ton 
for prompt shipment. April prices 
were $1 ton less, but demand was at 
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a standstill. Supplies are reported on 
the increase. Quotations March 14: 
Millrun $40, standard middlings $45. 


Portland: The markets were drag- 
gy, with a lack of interest on part of 
the feed trade. There was some ex- 
port inquiry, but no sales. Millrun 
was down to $39 ton, with middlings 
$6 to $8 higher. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed, with trading brisk and de- 
mand increasing. Mills are operating 
five days a week, 24 hours a day, and 
are booked well through April. Quo- 
tations March 14 (unchanged): Red 
bran and millrun $37, middlings $42. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun $44, 
middlings $49. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $44.50, middlings 
$49.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed continues strong, and sup- 
plies for immediate shipment are 


somewhat limited. Quotations March 
14: Bran $52@54, shorts $53@55, 
middlings $55@56, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Sales to the domestic 
trade are steady. No export has been 
reported recently. Cash car quota- 
tions March 14: Bran $43, shorts $46, 
middlings $48. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is 
keeping pace with the supply and 
prices are steady. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces continue small, but 
stocks from Alberta mills are going 
into British Columbia, while most of 
the output from other western mills 
is being shipped to eastern Canada. 
Quotations March 15: Bran, f.o.b. 
mills $36@40 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $37@42; middlings 
$42 @ 43. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 
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Cc. J. Kraebel 


VICE PRESIDENT — C. J. Xraebel, 
formerly assistant to the president 
of General Baking Co., New York, 
has been elected to the position of 
vice president, it has been announced 
by George L. Morrison, chairman of 
the board. Mr. Kraebel, a resident of 
East Orange, N.J., has been with the 
company since 1922. 





GMI ELEVATOR SOLD 

BUSHTON, KANSAS—The Bush- 
ton Grain & Supply Co. has pur- 
chased the General Mills, Inc., eleva- 
tor at Frederick, Kansas. The eleva- 
tor has a capacity of 24,681 bu. 
George Mehl of Bushton Grain said 
Sheldon Gregory, farmer near Fred- 
erick, will continue to manage the 
concern. Bushton Grain & Supply has 
local storage capacity of 600,000 bu. 





12.2 Million Acres “‘Basic’’ Crops 
Signed for 1958 Acreage Reserve 


WASHINGTON—A total of 12,219,- 
462 “allotment” acres of all wheat, 
corn, upland cotton, rice and tobacco 
had been offered for the 1958 acreage 
reserve on applications signed and 
filed by farmers through March 7, 
according to preliminary reports from 
state agricultural stabilization and 
conservation offices to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Included are 
3.9 million acres of winter wheat 
signed last fall. 

Except for winter wheat, these of- 
ferings on filed applications are not 
final. Corn, cotton and spring wheat 
farmers still have until March 28 to 
cancel or adjust downward any ap- 
plications they have filed. 

By crops, and within fund alloca- 
tions, farmers through March 7 had 
signed and filed applications for 3,- 
095,067 acres upland cotton, 4,009,195 
acres corn, 139,686 acres rice, 93,467 
acres tobacco and 4,882,047 acres 
wheat (including 3.9 million acres 
winter wheat and 982,000 acres spring 
wheat). These acreages were covered 
by a total of 660,436 signed and filed 
applications. If the applications are 


1958 ACREAGE 


——Applications signed and filed 
in county ASC offices 


RESERVE PARTICIPATION THROUGH 


accepted and farmers comply with 
the program, they could earn a max- 
imum of $468,276,267 on the over 12 
million acres offered in signed appli- 
cations 


In addition to the applications 
signed by farmers, other farmers 
have indicated that they want to 


participate in the program if funds 
are available. Their applications are 
carried by county ASC committees 
on waiting lists. Adding these appli- 
cations to those which have been 
signed and filed brings the total of 
“all offerings” to about 18 million 
acres for the 1958 acreage reserve 
program. 

These waiting list offerings of 
acreage are subject to change as 
they are withdrawn by farmers or, 
in the case of rice and tobacco, as 
their number increases in counties 
where allocations of funds have run 
out. In addition, changes have been 
and will be made in figures in these 
weekly reports as late reports er ad- 
justments in previous reports from 
counties are reflected in state figures. 

A summary of reports through 
March 7 follows: 


MARCH 7, 1958 


All otering. including 
applications filed and those 
on waiting lists (registers) 











No. of No. of Maximum No. of Maximum 

Commodity applications acres payments acres payments 
Wheat (all)* 165,125 4,882,047 $ 97,333,969 5,445,414 $107,424, 4689 
EN dene es da dhtebign @ 198,341 4,009,195 169,904,164 7,330,370 312,391,247 
OS eer eee 234,603 3,095,067 169,030,920 5,091,271 281,788,640 
ES eer ee 4,345 139,686 9,532,270 168,229 11,391,884 
J ee eee 58,022 93,467 22,474,944 115,594 27,573,270 
Total all crops .... 660,436 12,219,462 $468,276, 267 18,150,878 $740,569, 730 


*includes about 3.9 million acres of winter wheat acreage signed last fall. 





National Biscuit 
Head Sees Higher 
Sales, Net in 58 


NEW YORK — National Biscuit 
Co.'s outlook for 1958 is “favorable,” 
George H. Coppers, president, stated 
in the annual pamphlet report. 

He said “demand remains strong 
for consumer goods and food prod- 
ucts and we do not anticipate any 
serious or prolonged economic set- 
back.” He added that “a _ steadily 
growing population, the addition of 
several new products, and the expan- 
sion of our operations abroad should 
make possible further sales and profit 
increases in the current year.” 

Mr. Coppers said expenditures in 
1957 for additions to plant and equip- 
ment totaled $21,605,000, which com- 
pares with $15,740,000 the previous 
year. He said “our modernization pro- 
gram is now substantially finished 
and we expect further capital expen- 
ditures to be within the amounts 
charged off as depreciation each 
year.” ; 

As previously reported, net profit 
in 1957 climbed 8.7%. to $22,052,473, 
or $3.18 a share, from $20,286,954, 
equal to $2.90 a share. Net sales rose 
to $424,499.033 from $410,455,124. 

The earnings gain, Mr. Coppers 
said, “wWag.J@ue largely to the aug- 
mented sales- volume but the _ in- 
creased effieiency of our-modern bak- 
eries and enthusiastic acceptance of 
several new Gratker and cookie prod- 
ucts also made a sttbstantial contri- 
bution:” 

He noted that a new bakery at 
Fair Lawn, NJ, began . operations 
last January and will be in full pro- 
duction by next September. He said 
the former cracker bakery at Buffalo, 
N.Y., has been reequipped for the 
manufacture of dog food products and 
a building has been purchased and 
equipped to provide the Albany, N.Y., 
bread bakery with an _ up-to-date 
plant. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Two Barge’Firms Cut 
Rates at Portland 


PORTLAND—A reduction in rates 
for shipping grain by barge from in- 
land points to Portland was recently 
announced by two. barge lines to “‘af- 
ford relief to grain shippers caused 
from an increase in charges by other 
carriers.” 

The reduction, the’ first in several 
years, was announced by two firms 
affiliated with Inland Navigation Co. 
The companies issued a memorandpm 
tariff, placing rate reductions of fgom 
20 to 25% in effect immediately 
Rates charged for hauling bulk com- 
miodities by barge do not have to be 
approved by regulatory agencies. The 
reduction in rates applies to both 
port-to-port charges and joint motor- 
water rates. 

Harry Burnett of The Dalles, traf- 
fic manager for the affiliated firms, 
explains that the rate reductions are 
“an endeavor on the part of the com- 
panies to give the grain producers 
the benefits of such improvements in 
the Columbia River as have already 
been made.” He said both the barge 
lines and railroads have “felt the ef- 
fect” of inroads made on transport- 
ing grain by “unregulated trucks.” 

“We have got to stay in business,” 
Mr. Burnett said, “and just about the 
anly way to do it is to cut rates as 
low as you can and pass the benefits 
along to the grain producers.” 
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Testimonial to Honor 
Veteran Dallas Baker 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Jake Golman, 
president of the Oak Cliff Baking Co., 
will be honored at a testimonial din- 
ner April 15 at the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, in recognition of his 65th 
birthday and 50 years in the baking 
industry. 

Mr. Golman is a past vice president 
of the American Bakers Assn., and 
is now serving his fifth three-year 
term on ABA's board of governors. 
Among the “firsts” for which he will 
be cited are the introduction of sliced 
bread to Texas consumers, the en- 
richment of bread in Dallas, and the 
twisting of bread to improve quality 
at the wholesale level in Dallas. 
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Cut in Durum Acreage 
Seen for Canadian 


Prairie Provinces 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—Durum 
wheat is in surplus supply in Canada 
and a cut in acreage for that vari- 
ety is indicated for 1958 in the three 
prairie provinces. This is emphasized 
in the latest report released by the 
Catelli Durum Institute here. The re- 
port said that farmers in the south- 
ern prairies may be slightly confused 
concerning the durum outlook. Up 
until now they have been able to 
grow more durum on an acre, deliver 
more of it to the country elevator, 
and get more money a bushel for it 
than if they had grown bread wheat. 
At the present this situation is still 
true, but it will not last. Beginning 
next August, the institute report said, 
durum varieties will be under the 
same quota delivery system as hard 
red spring wheats. 

It is pointed out that the Canadian 
Wheat Board is still selling durums 
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at 30¢ bu. over the Northern grades. 
And, while a 25¢ bu. interim payment 
has recently been made on the 1956 
durum crop, the institute contended 
that this should not influence the 
durum producer's thinking too much 
this spring. “He should be more con- 
cerned with the fact that most Cana- 
dian wheat grown in 1958, including 
durums, will have to be stored on the 
farm until there is room for it in 
the elevator,” the institute said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Grain Exporter Dies 


LONG ISLAND, N.Y.—Herbert L. 
Bodman, president of Milmine, Bod- 
man & Co., grain exporting firm, died 
recently in Tucson, Ariz., following 
a lengthy illness. Mr. Bodman was 
77. He had been in the grain export- 
ing business approximately 50 years, 
and president of his firm since 1919. 

Mr. Bodman served as president of 
the New York Produce Exchange in 
the early 1930's, in addition to other 
numerous civic and business respon- 
sibilities. 








**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best’”’ 














Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





Wheat 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


lashed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








nsure uniformity e 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Jing 


You can’t buy a better flour 





Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


* Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 





Mar. Mar. 
A 14, 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 31% 25% 30% 30% 
Allis-Chaimers ...... 36% 20% 24% 24' 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 39 31% 39 38% 
Am. Cyanamid -.. 48% 35% 41% 41% 
A-D-M Co. ..... 39% 28% 33% 33% 
OS eee 64% SIM 63 64% 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 34% 26% 32% 34% 
Pe, UD ccccnsse Cae 92% 102% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 37% 28 37% 37% 
| eee 1682 145 160% 16! 
Cream of Wheat ... 31% 26% 30% 30% 
Dow Chemical ...... 68% 49 57% 57% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... II 9 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 57 40 Sée 55% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 69 56 68 68'/2 
Merck & Co. 46% 29% 44% 45% 
Pfd. ‘aot 135 105% .... 134 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 47% 35 35% 47% 
ae Up eaee 168 142" 163 162 
Pileer, G.. <..cesce 652 42% 60% 62% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.. 49% 39% 46% 47% 
Procter & Gamble 60% 44% S9% 59% 
uaker Oats Co. . 40% 33% 39% 40% 
t. Regis Paper Co. 48% 232 30% 30% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 47% 37% 47 46's 
Sterling Drug -.-. 35% 252 33% 33% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 81'2 65'2 80 80'2 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 34% 25% 34 33% 
Victor Ch. Works ... 57% 40% 54% 55% 
Ward Baking Co. 16% 1% 12% 12% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. c+ oe 138 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd.... 113 113% 
Pliner, Chas., Pid. ...0.--.-+s BR 99 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 93 95\/2 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ......... 139 140% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 93'% 94/4 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 79 80 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd... 99 102 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd... 77's” 79'A 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 86% 88% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on boking, milling ard allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar. 
|) 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp... bie lle 4 
Gr. A&P Tea Co.... 298 149'% 277 282 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y., 

_ * 2a 122 107 tea eee 
Es acescess BR 7% 8% 9A 
bet gd Baking Co... 4  _ 2% 

MD Beet cad pened ee 2% 
Wallace & Tiernan 

_ Saree 33% 23% 262 26% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., "A" .... 2% 3 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

SE, ote dtcedos weaws 29 29' 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd. ...... 97 98% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Mar. 
ges 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread coew O88 2.50 °2.95..2.75 

_ * reer 55 45 45'2 *44\%, 
Can. Bakeries ...... hens, Se 
Can. Food Prod. 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 

De nae deeung «tiabine 8's 7 7 7 

eS ae 50 35 37 
Catelli Food, A .... 32 19 Seba: ae 

Din Witdhnteed a esinve oe’ 4\ 34 —— 
Cons. Bakeries ..... 5% 72 T% 
Federal Grain ...... 332 23 29% 30% 

Rd elena aa hn 28% 25 262 27 
Gen. Bakeries ....... 6.00 4.75 5.505.87'% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ..... 83 73. = *67 68'/4 
Lake of the Woods, 

Sy reed 126 122 126 126 
Maple Leaf Mig. ... 9% 7 8 84 
SE Rie on commabre xt 92 83 cae 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 25 

See 26 22 24 
Ogilvie Flour 38 25% 30 29 

es 165 120 130 130 
SO eee 39 39 cana ee 
Toronto Elevs. ..... 20 16 Fae 
United Grain, A 16% 5% .... 15% 
Weston, G.. A ..... 27% 7% 24% 24% 

eh hetbidenn a owas tien 28 17% 24% 24% 

ee er 982 78 922 92 


*Less than board lot. 


FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Districts 3 and 6, 
AOM, Arrange Joint 
Meeting March 21-22 


FT. WAYNE, IND. — Districts 3 
and 6, Association of Operative Miil- 
ers, have scheduled a joint meeting 
at the Hotel Keenan, Ft. Wayne, 
March 21-22. Activities the opening 
day will be devoted to entertainment 
starting at 8 p.m. The allied trades 
will be hosts for this event. 

The two districts will conduct sepa- 
rate business meetings at 9 a.m. 
March 22 after which the morning 
session will get under way. Calvin 
Miller, Runciman Milling Co., Ionia, 
Mich., chairman of District 6, will be 
in charge of the morning session. 

Speakers and their topics will be 
W. M. Evans, Toledo Scale Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, “Automatic Scaling as 
Applied to Flour Mills; Ray J. Can- 


non, Baltimore and Ohio Railway, 
Garrett, Ind., “Mainline, USA,” and 
W. S. Katz, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 


facturing Co., Milwaukee, “Problems 
of Building a New Mill.” 

During the luncheon session, Rob- 
ert O'Bannon, Ft. Wayne Chamber of 
Commerce, will welcome the mem- 
bers to the city, and Donald S. Eber, 
executive vice president of AOM, 
Kansas City, will report on plans for 
the 1958 technical conference at Min- 
neapolis May 5-8. 

Allen Milner, Mayflower Mills, Ft. 
Wayne, chairman of District 3, will 
preside during the afternoon session 
Robert Wolf, General Electric Co., 
Ft. Wayne, will speak on “Productive 
Maintenance.” James Chisam, Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, will be 
moderator for a question and answer 
period. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Distributor Named 


For Kaiser Bins 


OAKLAND, CAL.— The Howard 
Terminal Co., Oakland, has been 
named exclusive distributor in the 
U.S. and the Territory of Hawaii for 
the Kaiser Nest-A-Bin—a product of 
the Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics 
Division of Kaiser Industries Corp. 

The Kaiser Nest-A-Bin—a_bulk- 
handling and storage system for both 
liquids and granulars in such key 
businesses as the flour, baking, feed 
and grain industries—is manufac- 
tured at the San Leandro, Cal., plant 
of Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics. 

Kaiser Nest-A-Bins are made of 
aluminum alloy with a storage capa- 
city of 77 cu. ft. The containers con- 
sist of three main components: a re- 
movable upper body section, a lower 
body section and a pallet-type base. 
When the containers are empty they 
may be disassembled and the sec- 
tions “nested”’ within one another like 
paper cups. Eight empty bins can 
thus be nested in the same cubic 
space occupied by one full bin. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





EXPANSION DECIDED 

STERLING, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Cooperative Union has decided to 
expand its storage capacity here and 
at nearby Alden by 725,000 bu. Two 
new steel bins have been ordered and 
are expected to be ready for the new 
wheat movement in June. Willard 
Humphreys, manager, said that the 
firm has 1.2 million bushels grain in 
storage and that he has been told 
that little of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. holdings will be moved out be- 
fore the new crop harvest. The Ster- 
ling facilities will have 500,000 bu. 
capacity and the facilities at Alden, 
225,000 bu. 
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Januory, 1958, and Cumulative* 
Wholly U.S. Wholly U.S 
Country or area January July Jan. Country or ares Januory July Jon. 
cw. cwt. cw. cwt. 

Canada ; 3,623 44,153 Lebanon 294,036 350,702 
Mexico 315 1,924 Iran 4,705 
Gua. emala 49,248 214,989 Israel 2,860 
Br. Hondures 5,200 50,242 Kuwait 34,232 102,355 
El Salvador 42,933 234,324 Saudi Arabia 8.425 419,0/0 
Honduras... - 16,265 95,030 Arabian Penin. Sts 9,308 22,758 
Nicaragua 23,169 141,655 Bahrein : Se 17,005 72,531 
Costa Rica 43,090 210,066 Afghanistan ; 573 
Panama Repub. 35,148 214,142 India ‘ 1,021 8.415 
Canal Zone : 3,943 34,066 Pakistan 198 299 
Bermuda er ‘ 5,590 Thailand , 4,450 23,123 
Bahamas ; 2,276 Vietnam , 61,001) 
Cuba 212,025 1,176,443 Cambodia . 57,524) 280,540 
Jamaica , 69,502 548 235 British Malaya 2,996 47,179 
Haiti : 40,047 433,211 Indonesia a 5,000 43,201 
Dom. Republic 32,019 201,599 Philippines ie 128,159 2,119,596 
Leeward & Wind- Macao shus 500 

ward Is 2,148 25,116 Port. Asia : 200 2,475 
Barbados . 6,295 37,520 Korea 11,214 265,230 
Trinidad & Tobago 40,327 272,101 Hong Kong 11,000 62,302 
Neth. Antilles 13,376 93,860 Taiwan 2,034 
Colombia 16,628 171,076 Iraq : 252 
Vene:uela 380,102 1,765,994 Singapore 3,024 3,024 
British Guiana 46,814 237,760 Japan 92,905 562,318 
Surinam 6,205 51,586 Nansei & Nan do Is 2,924 20,647 
Peru 16,802 92,675 Ceylon ; 45 432 
Bolivia diet 136,632 Fr. Pacific Is oe 582 

hile 31,564 Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 8 430 
Brazil 165,623 603,434 Fr. Morocco a ‘ 3 700 
Paraguay 10 Tunisia 48,007 
Argentina 1,877 1,877 Egypt 94,917 95.415 
Iceland 27,503 131,046 Ghana (Gold Coast 30,945 427,487 
Sweden 1,990 19,005 Fr. W. Africa 550 550 
Norway 57,829 242,199 Nigeria 19,069 511,859 
Denmark 3,783 Br. W. Africa 4,262 73.147 
U. K 28,447 239,414 Madeira Island 14,676 
Netherlands 129,557 955,980 Angola 846 32,199 
Belgium & W. Port. Africa 4,150 

Luxembourg 602 4,489 Liberia 1,722 9,039 
France ‘ 2,655 Belgian Congo 14,766 301,557 
West Germany 1,235 13,659 Fr. Somaliland 9,996 
Portugal 3,262 20,274 Br. E. Africa 400 1,700 
Italy ees 148 469 Rhodesia & Nyasaland 493 1,389 
Yugoslavia 700 10,989 Mozambique 1,680 1,680 
Greece 168 1,08! Others 8,660 55,330 
Ireland , 2,862 
Atores 557 557 Totals 2,447,506 14,988,526 

*Cunulative July, 1957, to January, 1958 

Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation. From official U.S. sources 














FARQUHAR BRO’ rHERS 


MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


FLOUR 
50 Welling 


ton Street 











DONSZELMARN EN CO. WV. 


Importers 8S e 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereais 


Rotterdam | 





Struisenburgstr. 2 


Cable Address: Semolina 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Famed,” London 


Cable 





Iandel-en 
Maatschappys 


Alcemeene 


| 7, V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


M I ir and Starct 


i Ltd.) 


limiustrie 


1 Union, 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Ad “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


iress 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 
ble Address EINFUHR" 
Telex 4 270 
Importers of Grain and 
Exporters 


Feed 








r 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C, 
Esplana Buildings, DIU NDEE. 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
2 High St.. KIRKCALDY 
, r 1 ee 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DrpLoma,”’ Glasgow 





Lipids May Hold Key to Improvements 
In Making High Quality Baked Goods 


ALBANY, CAL. Lipids, mysteri- 
ous fat-like substances in wheat flour, 
may hold the key to improvements in 
making high quality baked goods, ac- 
cording to scientists of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture research 
laboratories at Albany. 

Research aimed at fuller under- 
standing of the composition of wheat 
flour lipids and their relationship to 
other flour constituents is under way 
at USDA’s Western Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division in 
Albany. This work has resulted so 
far in a number of findings about the 
nature of these substances and the 
role they play in the baking process. 

Lipids in wheat flour, like those 
found in other foods, are soluble in 
fat solvents, insoluble in water and 
have a greasy feel. Although they 
comprise (by weight) only about 1.5% 
of flour, they greatly affect its quali- 


ty, baking behavior and_ storage 
stability. 

Wheat flour lipids are of three 
types—simple fats, compound lipids 


and derived lipids. Identification of 





RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








1899 


Established 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” 











lipid constituents is necessary in de- 
fining the role of each type in baking. 
This identification is complicated be- 
cause the amount of lipids, and the 
proportions of the different types, 
vary with the source of the wheat and 
with the age of the flour and the 
treatment it has been given in mill- 
ing. 

Only about 60 to 80% of lipids can 
be easily extracted from flour. This 
degree of lipid removal does not hurt 
the flour’s bread-baking properties if 
no shortening is used in the dough 
mix. But if shortening is used, bread 
loaves made from the extracted flour 
are small and hard. The reason for 
this is still unknown, but it shows 
that present day shortenings cannot 
replace natural wheat lipids. Remov- 
ing all the lipids from flour drastical- 
ly reduces the loaf size and quality of 
bread made from it. 

Lipids tend to change more rapidly 
than any other constituent in flour. 
Controlled oxidation can improve the 
baking properties of flour, but if oxi- 
dative changes go too far, the baked 

goods become rancid and lose texture 
and flavor. 

Continued research on lipids and 
other wheat flour constituents at 
USDA's Albany laboratory is aimed 
at further clarification of how these 
substances may contribute to unex- 
plained difficulties in commercial pro- 
duction of bread, cakes, cookies and 
other baked goods. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


Chicago Feed Club 
Will Meet March 21 


CHICAGO — Robert C. Liebenow, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, will be the featured speaker 
at the “Board of Trade Night” meet- 
ing of the Chicago Feed Club March 
21. 

The social period will begin at 6 
p.m. at the Congress Hotel. Dinner 








is scheduled for 7 p.m. 





Anno 187¢€ 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N.V 
ROTTERDAM 
Fieur Importers 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterk GLASGOW 


» St 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’' Glasgow 














| SK ANDIN AV ISK MEL -IMPORT 


COPENHAGEN, DE ot ARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FL‘ 


Cable Address: “‘Flourimport 


FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


=RS SINCE 1879 
Maurit 5 thox 196) 
mete RDAM, HOLLAND 
Refe e Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Address: Felixhen 








IMPORTERS 
Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Kotterdam 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 


IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 








OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


‘able Address rTOMADSEN” 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 


25/7, Greatorex Street 








26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


LIVERPOOL LEITH LONDON, E. 1 
DUBLIN BELFAST Established over 50 years 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. Cable Address: “Donvaacs.” Londen 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane 

LONDON, E. C.3 














-48 Damrak FL‘ 
Solicit offers directly 


Pro-forma contract stating 
wil t 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
IMPOR 
aerennals, 
from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


rERS e Address Cleo” 
HOLLAND 


and nditions in full 








GRIPPEL ING & 


FLOUR 





SIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, An 


Cable Address 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 

isterdam 

Private 

New York 


Riverside, 
Trust, 


A.B.C, 5th Ed 


Reference: Guarantee 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansos 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplor 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 
Family - Commercial 
Export 


Leng Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














a 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


4 4 4 - 4 
me OE — 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 














CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the Lo Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 








LOAN PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 10) 





office disposed of another quantity of 
corn at near the lower price. 
Report on Rye 

Rye crop loan commitments 
amounted to about 8.5 million bush- 
els, USDA said. Major state holdings 
were: North Dakota, 2.2 million bush- 
els; South Dakota, 2.6 million; Wash- 
ington, 2 million, and Kansas, nearly 
500,000 bushels. The total quantity 
is more than double the rye under 
loan on the same date in 1957. 

Emphasizing the storage issue is 
the reported record loan impoundings 
of barley at nearly 141 million bush- 
els, soybeans at nearly 90 million 
bushels and grain sorghums at slight- 
ly more than 140 million hundred- 
weight. 

The size of the soybean loan com- 
mitments took the grain trade by 
surprise, making it evident that be- 
fore the crop year ends it may be 
necessary for the processors to start 
attracting beans from speculating 
farmer interests. These interests are 
estimated to hold 31.6 million bushels 
of the total. 

Major state holdings of soybeans 
under loan protection are Arkansas, 
14.4 million; Lllinois, 21.9 million; 
Indiana, 4.3 million; Iowa, 34 million; 
Minnesota, 16.8 million; Missouri, 3.8 
million; North Carolina, 1 million, 
and Ohio, 2.4 million. 


Farm Holdings 

Farm loan holdings of those states 
are reported as follows: Arkansas, 
536,000; Illinois, 5.3 million; Indiana, 
2.4 million; Iowa, 13.5 million; Min- 
nesota, 5 million; Missouri, 1.7 mil- 
lion, and Ohio, 890,000. 

These farm stored loan beans are 
judged as farmer speculations in the 
price level for beans. Another specu- 
lative aspect is found in the purchase 
agreement totals for the major soy- 
bean producing states. They follow: 

Illinois, 7.6 million; Indiana, 1.2 
million; Iowa, 5.4 million; Minnesota, 
2.5 million, and Ohio, 577,000. 

The USDA loan report reveals an 
interesting market aspect for soy- 
beans on the east coast. From South 
Carolina to New York the 1957 soy- 
bean crop fell well below normal as 
now indicated in loan reports from 
those states. The largest loan com- 
mitment in that grouping is in North 
Carolina where the entire loan com- 
mitment of 69,292 bu. is held at the 
farm level. South Carolina along the 
Atlantic seaboard is the only state 
with any consequential loan impound- 
ing—806,000 bu. of which 341,000 are 
held at the farm level. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Meeting Announced 
For Michigan Millers 


OWOSSO, MICH.— The Michigan 
State Millers Assn. will hold its sum- 
mer meeting June 26-27 at the St. 
Clair (Mich.) Inn. The announcement 
was made by C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
McKenzie Milling Co., Owosso, who 
is temporarily acting as secretary of 
the group. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO INCREASE STORAGE 

STERLING, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Cooperative Union is expanding 
its storage facilities at Sterling and 
Alden by a total of more than 700,- 
000 bu. A steel storage tank to be 
constructed at Sterling will add the 
bulk of the additional capacity, 500,- 
000 bu. Another to be built at Alden 
will add 225,000 bu. 











Ray Potter Perry 


BEMIS PLANT MANAGER — Ray 
Potter Perry, manager of the Bemis 
Visinet mill in St. Louis, has been 
appointed manager of the Minneapo- 
lis plant and sales division of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., effective March 16. He 
succeeds Oliver M. Smith, manager 
at Minneapolis since 1952, who died 
unexpectedly Feb. 25. Karl H. Hoff- 
mann, Visinet mill superintendent, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Per- 
ry as manager. Both announcements 
were made by Judson Bemis, execu- 
tive vice president of the company. 
Mr. Hoffmann joined Bemis at the 
Visinet mill in 1935 to work on spe- 
cial production assignments. 


Districts 1-2, AOM, 
To Meet March 28-29 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—tThe 
joint meeting of Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, will 
be held at the Wareham Hotel and 
at Kansas State College here March 
28-29. 

Social activities will start at 5:30 
p.m. March 28 with cocktails at the 
hotel followed by dinner and enter- 
tainment. 

The educational session will start at 
9 am. March 29 at Willard Hall on 
the K-State campus with a movie on 
“Electricity at Work.” 

Speakers and their topics will in- 
clude: Prof. Henry T. Ward, head of 
the K-State department of chemical 
engineering, “Future of Power Reac- 
tor Programs”; George Pellicer, gen- 
eral manager, Extremultus, Inc., New 
York, “Power Transmission with Spe- 
cial Flat Belts”; Prof. E. P. Farrell, 
K-State department of flour and feed 
milling industries, “Proposed Plans 
for New Flour Mill,” and Prof. Robert 
Katz, K-State department of physics, 
“Micro-hardness and Micro-density of 
Wheat.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIre 





General American 
Records Top Earnings 


CHICAGO—The year 1957 record- 
ed the highest earnings and largest 
gross income in the history of Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp., 
William J. Stebler, president, has re- 
ported to stockholders. 

The annual report of the company 
mailed to stockholders disclosed net 
earnings of $15,745,456 or $6.61 per 
share for 1957 compared with $13,- 
591,382 or $5.71 per share for 1956, 
based on the number of common 
shares of outstanding stock at the 
close of the respective years. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimam charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 











v enema et 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevate« equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery Jefferson 
City, Mo 





scales, bag 





Six Ships in Buffalo 
Winter Fleet Left 
For Unloading 


BUFFALO—Only six of 39 ships in 
Buffalo harbor’s winter grain storage 
fleet remain to be towed to water- 
front mills and elevators for unload- 
ing, the Buffalo tug office of the Great 
Lakes Towing Co., Inc., has reported. 

The 33rd vessel to be towed since 
Dec. 1 was towed from the Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co. dock to the 
Pillsbury Mutual elevator on the City 
Ship Canal, recently to unload 375,- 
000 bu. wheat. 

The Corn Exchange of Buffalo re- 
ported that 3,134,709 bu. of winter 
storage grain are afloat in the six 
ships still to be towed and in seven 
others that have been unloaded par- 
tially at mills and elevators. The fleet 
held more than 12,150,000 bu. at the 
beginning of the winter season. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Robin Hood Moves 
Montreal Office 


MONTREAL — Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has announced that the 
new address of its Montreal office is 
2340 Lucerne Rd., Town of Mount 
Royal, Quebec. This firm had been 
located in the Board of Trade Bldg., 
Montreal, for many years. The move 
was made March 8. The new postal 
address is Box 1000, Mount Royal 
Postal Station, Montreal 16, Quebec. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hubbard Milling Co. 


Completes Remodeling 


MANKATO, MINN. — Remodeling 
of its flour storage, packing and 
loading facilities has been completed 
by the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 
“Completion of the new facilities was 
a necessary step of progress which 
will enable Hubbard Milling to con- 
tinue as an active company in the 
highly competitive field of flour mill- 
ing,” C. B. MacLeod, president, said. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION OF STORAGE 

LINDSBORG, KANSAS—Work is 
under way on new storage facilities 
of Lindsborg Grain, Inc., which re- 
cently purchased the Lindsborg mill 
and grain storage plant of the Rodney 
Milling Co. of Kansas City. The new 
addition will increase storage capa- 
city to more than a million bushels. 
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Survey on Baked Goods, Cereals Concludes 


Women Must Receive Major Selling Appeal 


NEW YORK—No one is inclined to 
question the fact that it is the woman 
who buys most of the family’s re- 
quirements in baked goods, including 


bread. Now McCall’s magazine has 
released its second food and grocery 
products purchase diary study which 
presents survey statistics to docu- 
ment the extent of the woman’s con- 
trol of the purchase and brand selec- 
tion of these items. 

The study shows that in 92.7% of 
families purchasing, it is the woman 
who actually buys the bread; in over 
82°% of the families purchasing, she 
buys the cakes, pies, rolls and other 
ready-to-eat baked goods; in 88.4% 
of the families purchasing, she buys 
the oven-ready products. Other sig- 
nificant points brought out in the 
study of 1,090 families include these: 


for each $3 women spend in bak- 
eries for cakes, pies, rolls, muf- 
fins, etc., they spend $4 in other 
types of food stores for the same 
items. 


for each $1 women spend on 
oven-ready bread, rolls, muffins, 
biscuits, etc., they spend $23.75 
on ready-to-eat baked goods. 


The purchase diary study from 
which these facts are excerpted is a 
comprehensive, nationwide survey of 
the grocery buying patterns of the 
American family. Conducted for Mc- 
Call's by Home Testing Institute, this 
study covered the grocery purchases, 
for an entire week, by 1,090 HTI 
national panel families, providing an 
accurate cross-section of the nation’s 
families 

The diaries, kept by the homemak- 
er in the participating families, re- 
ported a total of 233 separate items; 
47,539 purchases of 92,214 units for 
a total expenditure of $27,531.40 


Here’s the summarized statistical 
data (based on families purchasing) 
on baked goods 

Women Wome 
Women had determined 
bought the idea the brand 
%, % %, 

READY TO EAT 
Bread 92.7 95.2 94.5 

Cakes, pies 

—bought ir 

bakery 82.8 81.2 

—not bought 

in bakery 87.1 81.3 83.7 

Rolls, muffins, etc 

—bought in 

bakery 82.5 84.8 

—not bought 

in bakery 85.9 82.9 83.4 

OVEN-READY 
Bread, rolls, 

muffins, biscuits 

etc 88.4 86.7 84 

**Type, not brand 

The study also revealed that fol- 


lowing the buying pattern for prac- 
tically all of the family’s food and 
grocery products needs, the purchase 
of cereals is controlled by the woman 

who makes 82.3 to 868° of the 
purchases, depending on the type of 


cereal. Brand decisions are also made, 
in the majority of cases by the 
woman 


Mothers do the bulk of the buying, 
too, of presweetened cereals, where 
the children’s influence most felt 
in the “idea to buy.” However, in 
the actual purchases recorded in the 
diary study, unsweetened cereals out- 
sold presweetened in the ratio of 5 
to 1, and in the unsweetened category, 
children’s influence minor. 

The purchase diary reported on five 
types of cereals, and summarized be- 
Jow are the principal findings on 
each, based on number of families 
purchasing the product. 

Cold Unsweetened Cereals: Women 
had the idea, 68.6%; determined the 


Is 


IS 





brand, 73.7%; made the purchase, 
84.0%. Children suggested, 29.9%; 
selected the brand, 17.6%. 

Cold Presweetened Cereals: In 
42.9% of the families purchasing, 
women had the idea for the pur- 
chases; decided the brand 57.1%; did 
85.7% of the family purchasing 
55.6% were suggested or requested 
by children, who also decided the 
brand in 40.5% of the cases. 

Ten Mixed Varieties: Women had 
the idea, 63.8%: determined the 
brand, ‘ made the purchase, 


12.3% ; 
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85.1%. Children suggested, 36.2%; 
picked the brand, 25.5%. 

Hot Cereal (oatmeal): Women's 
idea, 80.9%; women’s brand decision 
86.2%; purchased by women, 84.2%. 

Hot Cereal (all kinds except oat- 
meal): Women’s idea, 80.2%; wom- 
brand decision, 84.9%; bought 

women, 88.3%. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
these statistics would appear to be 
that while there is some point in sell- 
ing to children the values and enjoy- 
ment of presweetened cereal, realistic 
considerations of volume and women's 


en's 


by 


influence would dictate that the 
major selling appeal must be ad- 
dressed to women 





BARLEY EXPORTS DOWN 
WINNIPEG 
OOO 


Canada moved 2,842,- 
into channels 
in January to boost the accumulative 
total for the first half of the 1957-58 
crop year to 27,158,000 bu., or 
17 million under the comparative fig- 


bu. barley export 


some 


ure a year ago. Of the aggreyates 
12,594,000 and 11,799,000 bu., respec- 
tively, went to the U.S. In the six 


months under review Japan took 7,- 
154,000 bu. Canadian barley; the U.K 
6,887,000; the Netherlands 365,000 
and Belgium 133,000 bu. Italy was the 
other destination listed by the statis- 
tics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada 
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Place your Advertising Early 


(Final forms close April |) 


For THE 1958 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of Ohe Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1958 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
The exclusive Machol Edge-Index 
will put the information at your fingertips. 


of the May 27, 1958, issue. 


“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen 

in the Almanack 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


again throughout the year 


advertising. 
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' : 
' 7 ' 
' for 1958 ALMANACK Advertising } 
. ' 
| Advertisements are available to you in the following ' 
; MAIL sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. : 
1 : Price pe , : : 
1 ns¢ The Northwestern Miller ' 
' COUPON Full page $1 ' 

% Page x > 2 
; % Pag - P.O. Box 67 : 
| By ba : ie : 
1 x Le Minneapolis 1, Minn. ' 
1 . ‘ 

1 3 &¢ x t's ' 
t = - Please accept our order for an advertisement . ' 
' : Das . inches deep by columns wile to appear in ' 
' ’  Seresrcee~ the May 27, 1958, ALMANACK edition of The Nortn ' 
' : : western Miller ' 
; 5 Page ‘ x 47 4 
' IRM NAMI : 
1 x 2% seisiaiiaae ' 
’ Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$2 4th cover—$30.¢ ADDRI H 
' extra, Color red required ' 
1 Extra Colors—Red $1 per page or less | 
1 Other than Red ; ° $100.00 per page or less SIGNEI DATE ' 
' Bleed Off Charge—-$10.00. Plate size §%x11%, trim size 84 x11\ inches ; . ' 
7 ' 
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FLOUR: 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


time and Ss 
ae Gt. FEEDS: 


Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 





GRAIN: 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 


space reservation today and assure 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than April 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today 


Features of the 1958 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 


BAKING: 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


FOREIGN: 


Reguilctions 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


onenennenen--------------SPACE RESERVATION ORDER...........-.--.-- 
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The index o 


f advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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with 
his mother when he was given candy 
by one of the clerks 


Little Willie was in a store 
“What 
“Charge it,” he 


¢¢¢ 


Two old moonshiners were discuss- 


must you say, Willie?’ 
replied 


ing their operations. “When I take 
the stuff into town,” one said, “I 
always drive slow—about 20 miles 
per hour.’ 

“Skeered o' the law?” jeered the 
other. 

“Nope,” said the first, “ye gotta 
age the stuff, hain’t ye?’ 

¢?¢ ¢ 
“What makes you think your wife 


is getting tired of you?” 
“Every day this week she’s wrapped 
my lunch in a road map.” 


¢¢¢ 


A husband was mighty pleased 
with himself after making a grand 
slam but his bridge partner wife was 


looking at him sourly. “What's the 


matter?” he demanded. “I made it 
didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” she dec!ared, “but if you'd 
played it the way you should have 
you wouldn't have.” 

¢?¢¢ 
There's no such thing as a small 


taxpayer. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Psychiatrists say we are all a lit- 
tle strange in our behavior. Another 
way of saying this is: “I’m original 
You're eccentric. He’s nuts.” 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Main Office 


Corby Building 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 























storage 1,300,000 bu. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


VW 27 Ele Pelt 
| i ' t 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products 


* The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength metering the gas not a liquid 
* Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 
¢ Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Stir it with the sun’ 


“ec 


No one knows who first uttered the proverb, “‘to 


make good bread, stir it with the sun.” 

But this unknown genius summed up an idea 
that applies as forcefully to today’s mass produc- 
tion miller and baker as it did to the lonely farm 
family of centuries ago. 

Bread has kept its importance in the minds and 
hearts of people because the bakers and millers 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


never have stopped “‘getting up early” to improve 
their product. 

General Mills “‘stirs with the sun”’ by sponsoring 
research aimed at making tomorrow’s bread even 


better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 








